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A FAMILY ESTATE... 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 









Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 


Moy 


————=}! 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 
The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 
oe of Los Angeles 
The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 
past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Bonulioee Vineyard 








Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth St. 413 Siblev St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1; Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A. J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 


Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 
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Needlecraft \ESTMENTS a 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 






(A) No. ¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 

Ee EN ii aa xk emcee 61.00 68.75 

Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 

Benediction Veil an O's 29.00 

Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 

Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 

ee 67.00 75.75 

Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 

(D) No. Y5138. Adoring Angel design in (C) No. ¥5152. Brocaded satin 
richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or sign. Furnished in all church 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished colors. Gold metal woven angel 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments design banding. Gold metal cloth 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 
Unlined Lined Lined 

Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 
Roman Game ...0-s20% 70.50 80.75 a 110.50 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 - Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 Preaching Stole ....... 18.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 
Getieie Came ....-60%. 77.50 89.00 Gottiie CORO . onc s cece 121.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 


(B) No.¥5114. Brocaded satin (E) No. ¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 


Damask, Bee otey - a design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
—_— Dae cn niin Floral and cross embroidered banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
Embroidered emblem to match emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 
in IHS or AXPO design. : 
Lined Unlined Lined 
' ine Roman Chasuble ...... 

Roman Chasuble $65.75 Roman — —— “ae 
oman Cope . 96.50 ee atm : ’ 
Roman lh 154.25 mane Sudaties ce eae 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil...... 41.25 Benediction ME eas 5 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole .... 91.75 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 91.50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Gothic Cope... .. ..106.00 Gothic Cope ......... 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics .....171.00 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


VT HANSEN i D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


-23-NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Altar Boys \OMPLETE OUTFITS 


(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to imsure ease 
in donning or removing. 


3} (C) No. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- {] 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggle buttons 
that will not pull off. 
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Teleph 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


ies furnished upon request. 


LES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 


Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


HANSEN & SONS 


one FRanklin 2-8750 





Cassock Poplin Poplin Fay All Wool *Correct 
*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on BE Black Only Length of 1 W 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. a 2,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice » clu 
6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 3.25 S 3.25 75 $ 11.50 18 in M: 
7 Yess. 38 in. pp 5.75 635 11.75 18 in 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.25 6.25 6.75 12.75 18 in on 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.75 6.75 7.25 13.25 20 in Inc 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.75 20 in (A 
1l Yrs. 46 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in bre 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in let 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 10.25 10.25 10.75 17.25 24 in (B 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in bro 
I7 Yea. 58 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in Cre 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in. rs 
For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price bro 
Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering Cro 
(D) Ne. B100 Altar Boy Surplice (F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality (D 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made heo 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 extra full. dual 
(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy sizes Sizes 
Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- 22 j 28 i (E) 
ing in all church colors, made extra in. ...$3.75 in. .. .$5.50 wei; 
full. Specify color banding desired 24 in. ... 4.25 30 in. ... 6.00 per 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 26 in. ... 4.90 32 in. ... 70€ No 
ME ivatwlecaddnceanteaens $5.25 34 in. ... §.00 weis 
(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, lace, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices N 
listed, except Nos. B32, B100 and B110, which are $1.00 additional. cal 
(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. No. B60 Same as No. B61 but with- a 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.25 (E) 
wee extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 a No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable oe 
halite bo het tas itaaa ae hme s abortal liege medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
No. = 7 as No. yt no igs = extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch.$3.75 {F) 
out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 1 inet 
: : (J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
inch to 24 inch ............ $3.00 plice. Embroidered floral design. ered 
(1) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 No. 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- inch ...............22+00- $6.50 aan 
—_ Made extra full. Sizes 18 2 (K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. (G) 
ao Sn oe Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes linen 
PP OR De UM 6 voce ccswsues $3.50 Filet 
No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with tees 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 No. 
RN eicaara haere wach ooialatela ae ala $4.50 at bo 
No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- No. 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra Alb 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 
No. 
insert 


— ev 








inches including front drop. 

(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- 
let Cross design, per yard..... 4.25 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard....... $ 4.85 
<C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard........ $ 5.50 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 
oe $ 4.75 
(E) No F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
SF I 6 cs a sei alien winipce te ead $ 4.10 


No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched without 
= 2 errr $3.75 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium 


weight linen, without lace or hem- 
stitching, per yard.......... $ 3.50 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with I.H.S. design. ..... $ 26.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
pian hk Sate de ata atentaaetcecal aay Sekt $ 25.50 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and _ insertion 


pie dese Maier ae iad a ARGO eo ae $ 20.25 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace 
at bottom: Only... .cecccces $ 19.25 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 
| PRR Er Bonre tra ohn ieee $ 13.50 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
NE Ms en cteneaccad $ 19.25 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 


(bcnehakisheinedenekenns $ 13.50 


(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 
sign at bottom............ $ 32.50 


No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 37.00 


eee eee ese ee ee seer eeeeees 


Ths Kate gf HANSEN, 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


imported Seiect Quality Pure trish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 

| When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 

, cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 

} Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 

on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


(1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered band- 
ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
Please state color desired. ...$ 21.75 


No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
brio Gia Waa wlneal a eae see rse rs ere $ 17.50 


(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
ered non-wrinkling sheer celanese. 
Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 


No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non- 
wrinkling sheer celanese..... $ 7.75 


(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 
and Cross design.......... $ 29.50 


No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 


Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
(L) F 1 P2* §3** 
pT ee $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal. ..... 1.20 Loe L939 
Purificator.... 85 95 1.20 
See 150 1.30 1.55 
Finger Towel. . 85 35 120 


Stole Collar... 40 AS .65 
F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd......... $1.39 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd....... 2.39 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd ........ 2.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd...... 2.50 
* 


For light weight Albs and Surplices. 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices. 
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D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 





Americas Finest UASSOCKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical 
Garments, as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican 
shade. Every garment is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, 
using the finest imported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House 
of HANSEN for your Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction 
in every detail. 
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(A) The simplicity of the straighter 
lines of Hansen's design Wide Back 
Roman Cassock recommends this 
established Roman Style. 

(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman form-fitting back and buttons 
on cuffs. Standard | inch opening 
in collar. 

(C) A Confessional Cloak is distinc- 
tive and clerically correct, worn over 
a cassock. Tailored in light or heavy 
Kersey with velvet collar or collar 
of same material. Full venetia lining. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions. Pur- 
ple for Bishop’s and Right Reverend 
Monsignori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori and Clergy. 
® * * 

No. A725 Nylon and Wool 

A wrinkle-resisting, rich appearing 
lightweight fabric woven of equal 
parts of Nylon and Wool. Service- 
able... ..Cassock $59.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $112.50 


No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta 

This deluxe importation from Switz- 
erland is the elite of cassock fabrics. 
Tailors into a garment unsurpassed in 
richness. Cassock $97.50 Sash $12.00 
Preiates House Cassock..... $173.50 


*Prices shown are for either a 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Priest Cassock. 
Samples of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 


(E) The Bishop’s Cape is tailored 
of Purple lightweight material. Pip- 
ing of gold metal cord. Affords com| 
fort during the cooler weather when’ 
attending outdoor ceremonies. 

(F) This full regulation House Cas 
sock has Cape attached and addition- 
al half-sleeves. Trimmed with red or 
purple piping and buttons according 
to rank of Prelate. 

(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop's and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 

(H) The Cappa Magna, a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with a fur Cape and lace Rochet. 
Cape is available in Ermine or Coney 
fur. 

* e =e s 

No. A969 Lightweight Basketweave 
Porous, lightweight all-wool Basket 
weave. We highly recommend thi: 
light material. 

Cassock $69.50 Sash $8.5( 
Prelates House Cassock..... $120.00 
No. A990 All-Wool Worsted 

This all-wool medium weight materia 
provides a cassock that drapes perfectly 
and gives long wear. An exceptional 
value. Cassock....$69.50....Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock....$120.00 


No. A951 Pure Silk (Fast Dye) 

This lightweight pure silk tailors into 
an elegant cassock. Ideal for travel. 
oe... +. Cassock $87.50 Sash $11.0 
Prelates House Cassock..... $135.5 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 




















= Don't let the Commies 


s: | hand you a Goldbrick! _ 


Did you read our warning in the April issue of this publication? Here 











~~ we pointed out that agents of the Iron Curtain countries, in typically in- 

com] sidious communist fashion, are attempting to infiltrate American church | 
- goods markets with their slave-labor merchandise. | 

e as \| 

ition) Every dollar spent on wares made behind the Iron Curtain is a dollar in- | 

ording vested in guns and bullets with which to kill or maim American boys! | 

ad Remember, the entire ideology of communism is based on lies and de- | 

ver ception. This deception is proclaimed on the very flag of the Soviets, | 

a and What a mockery to flaunt the hammer and sickle, legitimate tools of honest | 

‘tol workers and farmers in free countries! A far more fitting emblem would | 

strated be a goldbrick. | 

ochet. 

— Any buyer or seller of church goods who fails to ascertain the country of 

— origin of the wares he purchases is suborning communist treachery and 

Basket deception. “Bargain” offerings should be especially suspect, because | 

id chi price cutting is but one of the techniques which agents of the Kremlin em- | 
$8.5( ploy to infiltrate American markets. Human nature being what it is, those | 

meee who evaluate merchandise in terms of price alone are their natural prey. | 

— So we are again using this space to reiterate that regardless of price or 

— | specious “just as good” claims, it behooves all Christians, and all good 


00 Americans, to shun these Iron Curtain goldbricks as they would the plague! | 

Insist on merchandise made in America by free-born, liberty loving | 
pede Americans. I 
travel: | 
$11.0 


— “Buy American’ Cf 
a7 ALLEN SILK MILLS | 
7 AbLiLA 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


Trade Mark Reg. Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 












IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL | 





VESTMENT FABRICS * DRAPERY FABRICS * BANDING * EMBLEMS 


“The Liturgy Lives in the W eave” 
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Now COMPLETE 
IN ONE CONVENIENT 


VOLUME 


PRACTICAL 
MENTARY 
THE CODE 0 
WON LAW 


"ant etree 


1768 Pages 
Bound in Buckram 
Stamped in Gold 
Price $12.50 


“‘a repertory for the pastoral clergy” 


**This large and well printed volume covers the entire range 
of the Catholic Law Code, in the order in which the canons were 
first published. The author has been department-editor and 
chief contributor for a number of years, on subjects treating of 
Church Law, in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 

**Apart from offering a continuous course of Canon Law, it 
is a repertory for the pastoral clergy. The fact that it is supplied 
with a complete topical index and with appendices containing 
documentary sources, makes it a reference book in cases of doubt 
as to the existence and meaning of legal prescriptions.’’— 
ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


See Opposite page for more details 




















A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
CODE OF CANON LAW 


By Rev. Stanislaus Woywod, O.F.M. 
Revised by Rev. Callistus Smith, O.F.M. 


A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON THE CODE OF CANON LAW, 
which has just been completely revised, not only gives a clear, concise 
explanation of each Canon, but also interprets and illustrates its applica- 
tion in actual practice. It will prove particularly helpful in making de- 
cisions on controversial matters. Invariably an opinion will be found that 
is safe and practical, backed up by authority and experience. 


Includes All Latest Decisions and Decrees 


Immediately following each Canon will be found a clear, concise digest of 
pertinent new Decisions and Decrees affecting the application of the Canon 
in actual practice. 


For example, according to a recent Instruction of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Sacraments an Apostolic Indult is absolutely required for the celebra- 
tion of Mass without a server except in four clearly defined cases of unusual 
urgency. 


Hundreds of important changes have been made since the promulgation of 
the New Code of Canon Law 30 years ago. You will find them all in this 
newly-revised Commentary on the Code—right down to April, 1952. Un- 
less you are thoroughly familiar with these changes, you may not be able 
to discharge certain duties properly. You may unwittingly make a serious 
error in administering the affairs of your parish. By following the new 
Commentary on the Code, you can always be reasonably sure that you are 
following the correct procedure under the Law of the Church TODAY. 
Thus you can readily see that outdated works may easily prove misleading. 
They shed no light on the effect of New Decrees and Decisions on the Law 
of the Church. 


Why This Work is Recognized as The Standard Authority 
in the Field 


1. It covers the entire range of Canon Law, adhering strictly to the order in which the 
Code itself presents topics. Commentaries that deviate from this order are not 
looked upon with favor by the Church. 


2. A detailed topical index enables you to find instantly just the information you want 
on any point of Church Law covered in the Canons and Decisions. 


3. The Appendixes contain the complete text of the more important documents, which 
outline in detail the procedures to be observed under the Canons of the Church. 
For example, should you desire to know the rite priests must follow in administering 
Confirmation to persons in danger of death under the recent Decree, you will find 
it translated verbatim in an Appendix, 


See opposite page for more details 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York, 7 
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The Rev. Sister Marie Victoria, Superior * Kaiser, Neal & Reid, Archts. 


Dignity is given to this small chapel 
sanctuary by the scale of the altar 
elite Malate los Meelitineliilite Mex) fo) mel a-ters 


and planned simplicity. 


40 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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ST. ANNE’S PARISH 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
OVER 
§ 00 
119, 000~ 
SUBSCRIBED 
FOR A NEW RECTORY 
* * 








THIS CAMPAIGN WAS 
SUCCESSFULLY DIRECTED BY 
HARRY J. NEWCOMBE & ASSOCIATES 


If you are Considering an Appeal for 
Money for a New Church, School, Con- 
vent, or Debt Reduction, We will be 
Pleased to Arrange a Preliminary Con- 
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“Now, our beautiful chapel tower 


can be seen... 
and heard.” 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, MORAGA, CAL., 
SELECTS 
CARILLONIC BELLS 
FOR OUTSTANDING 
TONE AND PERFORMANCE 


D> DP? DIP DP> D999 D9 DP 


Chosen after careful com- 
parison with cast bells, 
chimes, and other tower in- 
struments, the bells were 
described by the President 
of the College this way: 


**, . . the Schulmerich equip- 
ment is the most suitable for 
our purpose. “Carillonic Bells’ 
have a beautiful tone and 
serve a variety of musical 
purposes. They can be played 
from the organ inside; man- 
ually from a separate con- 
sole; or through an automatic 





roll player. ...The reaction 
has been gratifying, and we 
believe we have made a very 
good investment...” 


When you consider bells fur 
your church, compare by ear. 
You’ll hear the superiority 
of ‘‘Carillonic Bells’?! They 
can be installed at a fraction 
of the cost of cast bells. At 
any volume they ring with 
perfect clarity, without tonal 
distortion or dissonance. 
Write for details or demon- 
stration to— 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS 
Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Who Is a Good Catholic? 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


3 Marcu, Thomas Sugrue de- 
livered a talk in Calvary Presbyterian 
Chureh in San Francisco. During the 
question-period that followed, he re- 
marked that the Catholic Church 
“would rather have within its fold the 
bad Catholic living in sin than the good 
religious man who is not afraid to speak 
out against the Church.” 

Which brings me to the question: 
what precisely do we mean when we 
refer in sermons to the “good Catho- 
lic’? Can a “good religious man” be a 
poor Catholic and, conversely, can a 
sinner be a good Catholic? 

Some years ago I delivered a sermon 
in a church in Washington, D. C. My 
topic was the Parable of the Wedding- 
Garment, and I asserted that the Wed- 
ding-Garment symbolized sanctifying 
grace, a truly indispensable requisite 
for entrance into heaven. Mere mem- 
bership in the Catholic Church, I said, 
will not get us into heaven: we must be 
good members. “Not all Catholies will 
get to heaven, only good Catholies will 
arrive there.” An irate Protestant later 
upbraided me for implying in my state- 
ment that good Protestants cannot get 
to heaven—even when laboring under 
invineible ignorance. That, of course, 
was far from my mind. I merely 
wanted to stress the need of sanctifying 
grace in a Catholic, a need which is not 
filled by simple membership in the 
Church. 

In her latest book, convert-author 


Rosalind Murray devotes a chapter to 
the meaning of the term “good Catho- 
lic.”! She comes to grips with the word 
good, and tries to discover its precise 
shade of meaning when it qualifies the 
word Catholic. No doubt the average 
Catholic priest is just as curious as this 
British intellectual. I confess I have 
been using the term in question without 
anything more than a rather hazy no- 
tion of its meaning. 


PRACTICAL DEFINITION OF 
A GOOD CATHOLIC 


Now Rosalind Murray tries to ex- 
tract a definition from the philosophical 
significance of the word good. Aristotle 
tells us that “good” is the object at 
which all things aim. However, it 
seems to me that we have to be satis- 
fied with a practical, working defini- 
tion of “good Catholic” until such a 
time as psychology has developed so 
far that we can penetrate under the re- 
ligious practices of our parishioners to 
the inner mind and spirit. Until that 
time, we shall have to be content with 
the external life of a parishioner as a 
criterion of his inner faith. 

I would venture to offer a definition 
of a good Catholic as follows: a mem- 
ber of the Church who observes the Ten 
Commandments of God and the Six 
Precepts of the Church. How many 
Catholics conform to these minimum 





‘“The Further Journey,” by Rosalind 


Murray (McKay & Co.). 
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requirements only God knows, but at 
least we have here a definite statement 
of minimum Catholicism. 

To-day we frequently hear loud and 
lusty laments about the rarity of good 
Catholics by contrast with their prev- 
alence in past times. We are told that 
the faith of Catholics is not what it was 
in the good, old days. That is mislead- 
ing. Naturally there were moments in 
the past when faith was at flood-tide, es- 
pecially during periods of persecution. 
But to attempt to compare one age’s 
faith with that of another is absurd. 


FAITH OF CATHOLICS IN 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


Consider the seventeenth century, an 
age that was probably more prolific in 
producing saints than any century in 
history. Even then there was a nostal- 
gia for the “good old days.” Listen to 
the Franciscan Francois Bonal writing 
in 1665: “It is a question demanding 
deep attention in these days, Theophron, 
when certain profess to think so badly 
of their century as to vilify it perpetu- 
ally as a lost, incurable and hopeless 
era. The purity of the Primitive 
Church is their war-cry, as if the spirit 
of Christianity had fled from the earth 
a thousand years. . The race of 
good Christians, they tell us, is done... 
the Church is at her last gasp; Jesus 
Christ is departed, leaving us nought 
save the myrrh and aloes of His grave 
clothes . . . that is, some shreds of ex- 
terior devotion in ceremonies and sacra- 
ments.” But Bonal explains that there 
is much delusion in harking back to the 
early days when “all Christians were 
perfect.” Indeed says Bonal: “ 
sin of every kind abounded in the days 
of the martyrs and apostles... . It 
is but a daydream that there ever ex- 
isted a nation of true ascetics, a church 
made up of great mortified souls. The 
mass of Christendom has always been 
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composed of weak and imperfect per- 
sons.” 

The eminent French sociologist, Ga- 
briel LeBras, recently said that we err 


- greatly by judging the faith of the 


Middle Ages by the height of their 
cathedrals and the length of their pil- 
grimages. “We are continually ridicul- 
ing the myth of the ages of faith and 
the ages of unbelief.” 

Macaulay wrote that the Catholic 
Church is still sending forth to the ends 
of the earth missionaries as zealous as 
those who landed on the shores of Kent 
with Augustine. We can honestly say 
that the last twelve years have wit- 
nessed astounding feats of heroic sacri- 
fice and martyrdom that will compare 
favorably with the most extraordinary 
cases of martyrdom in the early 
Church. I have before me, as I write, 
a book entitled “The Martyrdom of 
Silesian Priests.” It tells us the story 
of the martyrs of Silesia in 1945-1946, 
and these almost incredible accounts of 
“obedience unto death” are breath-tak- 
ing in their appeal to the devout heart. 


PRIVILEGE OF MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE CHURCH 


In my simple definition of a good 
Catholic, I would place the chief stress 
on membership in the Church. To be- 
long to the Church is a thousand times 
more marvellous than any other hu- 
man privilege. This is a point which 
Rosalind Murray deals with very com- 
petently. To be a Catholic means to 
belong to the Mystical Body of Christ; 
it means that we are engrafted into 
Christ, and that in our bodies we carry 
forward the Incarnation of Christ. The 
distinction between membership in the 
Church and membership in any other 
organization is metaphysical, not moral. 


_? From Brémond’s “Literary History of Re- 
ligious Thought in France” (Macmillan), I, 
p. 317. 
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In the Church we are living our lives 
on a different plane, for we are living 
above our natures. 

A good pagan can acquire natural 
virtues by constant repetition of good 
acts. Now, some Catholics unfortu- 
nately concentrate on living a supernat- 
ural life, but lose sight of merely nat- 
ural virtues such as prudence, justice, 
courtesy, honesty, and temperance. 
Membership in the Church is to them 
of such wonderful importance that all 
considerations of natural goodness, the 
usual attributes of the good man, sink 
into relative insignificance. So it 
happens that a Catholic might devoutly 
receive the Sacraments, and still he 
might neglect as unimportant those nat- 
ural virtues that are the only test of 
religion the non-Catholic knows. 

The Catholic, therefore, should con- 
tinue to practise the natural virtues, 
humble as they may seem in contrast 
with the transcendent love of Christ. 
How often we have heard of the Catho- 
lic politician who is faithful to his Mass 
but unfaithful to his conscience! How 
often we have been told about a Catho- 
lic child who deems Confession and 
Communion very important but mini- 
mizes cheating in examinations as a 
mere peccadillo! 

It is true that, as St. John of the 
Cross says, “all the goodness of the 
whole world together, in comparison 
with the infinite goodness of God, is 
wickedness rather than goodness.” But 
we must remember that this love- 
language of a mystic can be misunder- 


stood. It certainly does not mean that - 


natural goodness is of no importance. 
We Catholics can never be dispensed 
from the observance of the Ten Com- 
mandments, no matter how mystical we 
may become. 


CHRISTIANS OF STRONG FAITH 
BUT WEAK MORALS 


Certain Catholic writers of to-day 


seem to give the impression that grace 
builds upon sin rather than upon nat- 
ural virtue. I have in mind authors of 
the calibre of Graham Greene and 
Francois Mauriac. They attempt to 
discredit the multitude of pious people 
who are trying to keep in the state of 
grace: they would prefer Christians 
with strong faith and weak morals to 
the sinless old woman who loves her Fa- 
tima novena. “The old Church, the 
mother hen with wings spread, knows 
well all the vermin that proliferate 
under her feathers: superstitions, 
manias.” So says Mauriac about cer- 
tain pious devotions. 

These writers preach a variant of 
Augustine’s “Love God and Do What 
You Will.” In their endeavor to show 
how unmerited grace is, they choose as 
their spiritual heroes men and women 
who are great sinners. “Where sin 
abounds, grace did more abound.” The 
idea of these writers seems to be: com- 
mit bigger and better sins, so that in 
your ultimate conversion the glory of 
God will be made more manifest. A 
Catholic woman recently wrote me that 
she had remarried out of the Church, 
but that her faith was stronger than 
ever. Indeed, she asserted that her ex- 
communication was but a stage in her 
spiritual progress. I wonder how much 
of that notion came from her reading 
of “Catholic” novels. 


*“SIN-MYSTICISM” BAFFLING 
ANOMALY OF TO-DAY 


We can well understand how such 
writers will baffle non-Catholics. They 
cannot understand this “sin-mysticism.”’ 
They cannot see how a Catholic can 
honestly misbehave for the greater 
honor and glory of God. In all fairness 
to our non-Catholic friends who are 
sincerely searching for the truth, all 
Catholics ought to place greater stress 
on natural virtue. The most loyal 
Catholic to-day is just about “fed up” 
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with Catholic politicians who receive 
the Sacraments but abuse the natural 
virtue of honesty in office. So too with 
sexual morality. Christ pardoned Mag- 
dalene because she had loved much, but 
he told her: “Go and sin no more!” He 
made it erystal-clear that adulterers 
and fornicators would not enter heaven. 
St. Paul warned the Galatians of sins of 
flesh: “Concerning these I warn you, 
as I have warned you, that they who 
do such things will not attain the king- 
dom of God” (Gal., v. 21). 

This failure to practise the natural 
virtues has been responsible, in some 


degree, for non-Catholic complaints 
about our excessive loyalty to the 
Church as an organization. Sugrue, 


who is an untutored Catholic voicing 
non-Catholic opinions, claims that we 
lack true spirituality because we have 
become too much interested in the 
Chureh as a political bloc. This con- 
centration on membership in the Church 
has drowned the true message of the 
Sermon on the Mount in Catholic 
hearts, according to this author. It 
is undoubtedly true that certain Catho- 
lies are going too far in throwing 
mud at the reputations of Pinks and 
all that sort of thing, but to criticize the 
Church as an organization, as Sugrue 
does, is to criticize the work of Christ. 
He did not found a purely mystical re- 
ligion; He founded an organization. 


EXTERNAL PRACTICE VERSUS 
INTERNAL SPIRIT 


That there are some Catholics who 
attend Good Friday services and then 
spend the evening in a saloon, is not 
the fault of the local pastor or of the 
universal Church: that there are 
Catholics who fast on Friday and hold 
up a bank on Saturday is not the fault 
of the Church. I think we can explain 
historically how some Catholics are 
faithful to religious practices and un- 
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faithful to the inner spirit. The trend 
since the Reformation has been to stress 
the need of good works. Protestantism 
rejected good works, and the Church 
had to insist on them. Protestantism 
did not reject the need for faith, and so 
the Church did not have to place great 
emphasis on it. It is only natural to 
expect that mediocre Catholics might 
get a wrong impression from Catholic 
preaching on external practices of re- 
ligion, but that is one of the historical 
hazards the Chureh has had to run in 
counteracting the effects of the Refor- 
mation. 

For that reason, Catholic sociologists 
are now aware that religious practice 
may be deceptive. In some cases, it 
may not be the result of interior con- 
viction. Attendance at Mass, reception 
of Holy Communion, attendance at 
Missions, the family _ birthrate—all 
these may be motivated by other than 
supernatural considerations. However, 
external religious practice, for all its 
deficiencies as a religious criterion, still 
remains the most practical and satis- 
factory evidence of interior religion. 


TWO COMMON TYPES OF 
“SEMI-CATHOLICS” 


There are two types of Catholies 
which I would include under the term 
“semi-Catholie,” even though they pro- 
fess to be better than the ordinary 
Catholic. They are the “radical” 
Catholic and the “liberal” Catholic. 
The radical Catholie sets up a stand- 
ard of goodness that is higher than that 
established by Christ Himself. Where 
Christ said that you could save your 
soul by following the Commandments, 
the radical Catholics insist that this is 
notenough. They would have all bound 
by the counsels of perfection. Indeed 
they have transformed the counsels into 
Commandments. They want more than 


virtue; they demand heroism. Their 
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posturing in many cases smacks more 
of the Pharisee than of the meek fol- 
lower of Christ. In their hard pursuit 
of perfection they have forgotten the 
most important virtue, that of charity. 
Unless virtue is heroic, they consider it 
trivial, and they do not hesitate to con- 
demn individuals for not measuring up 
to their standard. They are, in point 
of faet, heretical romancers out of step 
with the spirit of traditional Christian 
spirituality. 


LIBERAL CATHOLICS CONFORM 

TO A TYPE 

Then there is the liberal Catholic. 
He believes he exists to criticize the 
Church. He is a member of a party. 
Recently I was conversing with an ex- 
Communist woman leader who was in- 
quiring into Catholicism but who was 
disturbed by the parties in the Church. 
That 
proved the freedom of thought in the 


the existence of these parties 


Chureh, was not significant to her as 
she was looking for authority, not for 
It is true that the Catholic 
What is 
most obvious about them is their lack 


freedom. 
liberals are a distinet faction. 


of real independence of thought: they 
follow the party line. If you meet a 
Catholic liberal, you know in advance 
just exactly what he thinks about all 
the major issues of the day in so far as 
they pertain to religion. You will find 
the liberal Catholie unerringly faithful 
in his adherence to the catalogue of 
liberal Catholicism. 

Granted that a certain amount of 
criticism is good for the Church, the 
question is: how far can you go in criti- 
without faith? I 
would say, therefore, that Sugrue was 
right in the statement quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article. The Church 
prefers a bad Catholie living in sin to 
a “good religious man” who speaks out 
against the Church. For a sinner al- 
ways has his faith to hold on to as a 
last resort and anchor—but when faith 
goes, that’s the great tragedy. Sin is 
a stain on the Mystical Body, but 
heresy is a disease that can spread like 
cancer through the cells of the Body of 
Christ. Sinners and liberal Catholics 
are both bad Catholics, but I would 
feel much safer in the presence of Mag- 
dalen than in the library of Loisy. 


cism endangering 








What's Wrong with Social 
Work? 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. JOSEPH PRZUDZIK, Ph.D., A.A.S.W. 


Mass PEOPLE have the impression 
they know all about social work, its 
field, its problems, its approach, its tech- 
niques. They often think that anyone 
who is a failure, a misfit, or unable to 
find other work, would nevertheless be 
an excellent social worker—this, per- 
haps, on the theory that he would be 
more sympathetic to other failures, mis- 
fits, or problem-afflicted people. Any 
idea of the need of specialized aptitudes 
or training for social work is too often 
dismissed with a disdainful shrug of the 
shoulder. This attitude I have found 
especially prevalent amongst those who 
really should know better. Professional 
people, doctors, lawyers, clergymen— 
themselves conscious of the need of con- 
stantly improved graduate training in 
their fields—nevertheless often think 
that their professional preparation 
makes them experts in the problems of 
individual human relations, and that 
further specialized training is just so 
much bosh. I hereby respectfully sub- 
mit that such an attitude is patroniz- 
ingly unrealistic. 


PATRONIZING ATTITUDE TO 
SOCIAL WORK 


I myself must plead guilty to some 
such unreasonable attitude early in my 
priesthood. When I began taking post- 
graduate training in social work in a 
midwestern university, I tried to make 
a broad acquaintance with people in the 
field. One day I walked into the office 
of a nationally known diocesan direc- 
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tor, who had been highly successful in 
the field for many years. In my youth- 
ful enthusiasm and assurance that I 
knew it all (an attitude I was not long 
in losing), I expressed some impatience 
over wasting my time at school, going 
over things I already knew from my 
seminary training in psychology, soci- 
ology, and human relations, instead of 
pitching right into the job and lending 
a hand where it was badly needed in 
those depression-ridden days. The 
Reverend Director smiled tolerantly 
and knowingly, and did not bother much 
to argue the point. Perhaps he was 
paying me the silent compliment of 
thinking I was intelligent enough to dis- 
cover the point for myself after a bit 
more training and after a year or so of 
experience in the field. 

He was right. I do not know if I was 
exceptionally intelligent or not, but I 
do know that, after I finished a full year 
of basic post-graduate work, I realized 
how much more I needed to learn of the 
field. And so during the next four or 
five years, while on the job in a social 
service bureau (first as case-worker and 
later as supervisor), I continued with 
part-time courses during the day or 
during evenings, at summer sessions, at 
institutes, or whenever the opportunity 
offered. 

The point I want to bring out is that 
a high degree of training in one profes- 
sion, even in an allied field, does not 
prepare one for efficient and successful 
work in another, without further profes- 
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sional preparation. Good training in 
one profession and a real insight into 
the complexity of human problems 
should make the professionally trained 
mind all the more sympathetically un- 
derstanding of the needs and problems 
of another’s job. But even profession- 
ally trained people are human beings. 
They do not lose their human traits, 
leanings, proclivities, or even prejudices 
by being professionally trained—though 
they should, at least to some degree. Of 
the various professions, I have found in 
my seventeen years of experience that 
teachers are generally most tolerant and 
codperative, lawyers usually most mate- 
rialistic and legalistically unbending, 
physicians most skeptical and unim- 
pressed, and the clergy most opinion- 
ated and overprotective of its own posi- 
tion. There are exceptions to this dic- 
tum, of course, thank God. 


ANTIPATHY ENCOUNTERED BY 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


Lest I be accused of exaggerating the 
antipathy of some professional people 
towards social workers, let me say that 
personally I usually have been courte- 
ously received by professional people. 
That perhaps is due more to the fact 
that I am a priest than that I am a 
social worker. But even this priest- 
social worker has experienced many in- 
stances of this antipathetic attitude I 
have been talking about. 

Some of the examples of this are 
humorous. I’ve heard county officials, 
judges, educators, lawyers, and clergy- 
men pronounce pontifically that in by- 
gone years neighbor helped neighbor, 
relatives looked after sick and aged 
relatives, and rugged individualists 
licked twice their weight in any problem 
that came up. So, why not now? I’ve 
known impatient physicians who 
thought that a case-worker was trying 
te do diagnostic work or prying into his 


patient’s sacred medical history, when 
all the poor worker was trying to do was 
to establish an applicant’s physical and 
mental fitness to be an adoptive parent. | 
I've met lawyers who sent in bills for 
even slight services rendered a chari- 
table agency or institution, but who ap- 
pealed to high heaven if a social worker 
tried to save time, legal red tape, and 
perhaps a bit of agency money by filling 
out a legal form for a client, even 
though the form had been previously 
prepared by the said legal expert. I’ve 
had clients, sometimes educated people, 
who thought the case-worker was their 
private messenger or go-between in de- 
livering messages or attending to some 
unpleasant part of their business. In 
my own practice I’ve tried to enlighten 
them otherwise. 

I’ve met clergymen who thought it 
was a social worker’s job to come in and 
scrub floors in a home where the mother 
was sick. I’ve known social workers 
who were not averse to doing this. But 
personally I do not think it is a social 
worker’s job to wash floors, any more 
than it is essentially a pastor’s job to 
be his own janitor. I know from per- 
sonal experience that sometimes it is 
necessary and inevitable, but it defi- 
nitely is not an integral part of the job. 
I’ve known clergy who were convinced 
it was part of a case-worker’s job to 
transport institutional nuns to the doc- 
tor or on shopping expeditions. I do 
not deny that to act as chauffeur for 
the venerable Sisters is a charitable 
act; but it surely is extracurricular and 
not strictly a regular part of a case- 
worker’s job. 

This lack of perception is not limited 
to clergy in the non-social work field. 
I’ve met some in the field who are not 
clear as to their position. I’ve talked 
to a priest who was the head of one of 
the largest diocesan bureaus in the 
country, and who bragged to me that 
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he had had no professional social work 
training. This same reverend gentle- 
man thought he was pursuing perfect 
public relations with his community, 
with other service agencies, and with 
volunteer working in these 
agencies, when he told his Community 
Chest’s Budget Committee that the rea- 
son why they should grant his agency 
a quarter-million dollar budget increase 
was simply because the Ordinary 
wanted it so. He got it, because he was 
in a community where the Church was 
big and strong. To my mind, such acts 
are the material on which Communism 
feeds and thrives. 


groups 


MISCONCEPTIONS OF SOCIAL 
WORKER’S DUTIES 


There are other examples of clerical 
humor—as you might call it—in its mis- 
conception of the social worker’s work 
and relationships. This one happened 
a few years ago. After fourteen years 
of varied social work experience in a 
state penitentiary, in a state insane 
hospital, in a diocesan orphanage, and 
a diocesan social service bureau, I 
finally took on the added but very wel- 
come burden of becoming a pastor. A 
young confrére, out about a year or less, 
complimented me with these words: 
“Congratulations on at last becoming : 
One or two others 





legitimate priest!” 
worded their sentiments in somewhat 
less complimentary forms. How sweet 
it is to see brothers living together in 
charity! 

And clients are just as lacking in un- 
derstanding. Consider the attitude of 
a sweet old maiden lady who had been 
a school executive for many years, and 
enjoyed what she considered was an 
social position in her com- 
The passing of years, illness, 


exalted 
munity. 
and all the woes that man and some- 
times woman is heir to, befell her. She 
exhausted all her resources, and the 
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patience of many of her friends, before 
she deigned to apply for help at her 
diocesan social service agency. She 
could not understand why the agency 
did not simply accept her statement of 
need, and promptly hand over the $300 
she insisted she needed to solve all her 
problems. It took the wisdom of a 
near-Solomon, the tact of a whole diplo- 
matie corps, and many of the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost to convince the dear 
lady that the solution of her problem 
lay not in stop-gapping the hole with a 
$300 handout, but in applying for a fed- 
eral old-age pension, which alone offered 
some permanent solution. But this 
would be possible only if she admitted 
her plus 70 years instead of the plus 50 
summers she pretended. The social 
worker finally won the battle—and the 
lady’s eternal enmity. 

Or take this final example of confu- 
sion, lack of understanding, or lack of 
sympathy. A_ fellow-priest social 
worker told it to me as having occurred 
to him. It happened during the war. 
One Sunday afternoon, his superior, 
who is not a social worker, telephoned 
him that a Sergeant Smith from a dis- 
tant air field had called at his house 
with a request for help in getting trans- 
portation to his home town some five 
hundred miles away. He told a story 
which to the ears of the professional 


social worker was ancient and dog- 
eared. But to the non-trained person 


it was heart-tugging. And so, although 
it was Sunday afternoon, the 
worker offered to go downtown to the 
office, see the soldier, and make the 
contacts which would give him the 
necessary help. Since it was Sunday 
afternoon, one can imagine what a job 
it was finding anyone. But finally he 
did locate the proper Red Cross official 
who immediately set the wires buzzing, 
trying to verify the soldier’s story, and 
to get authorization to send him on. 


case- 
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Arrangements were made to put the 
soldier up for the night. 

But this was not what the stalwart 
warrior had in mind. He wanted im- 
mediate financial aid, and to be on his 
way, with or without a priestly bless- 
ing. So he hied himself back to the 
social worker’s more fatherly superior, 
with jeremian lamentations about red 
tape and inefficiency. The good padre 
thereupon gave him a personal donation 
of $25 and wished him godspeed. Then 
he proceeded to write a scathing letter 
to the case-worker. 

The following day came the replies 
to the wires sent. Sergeant Smith was 
no sergeant but a lowly private. He 
was not known at the field he claimed 
to have come from. Military intelli- 
gence quickly did locate his unit, from 
which, it developed, he was AWOL. 
This information was quickly passed 
on by the social worker to his superior— 
perhaps with a dash of relish. For, after 
all, even a priest social worker is human 
in spite of the frequently expressed 
doubts on the matter. The only com- 
ment the worker drew in reply was that, 
after all, the superior had had a good 
intention. Of which, of course, there is 
no doubt. 


A PLEA FOR MORE SYMPATHETIC 
RELATIONS 


Why all these unfriendly, suspicious, 
misinformed attitudes? Do — social 
workers, clerical or lay, private or 
vovernmental, male or female, really 
deserve them? It is true, social work 
is a rather new profession. Its field has 
not yet been too well defined. Because 
af its newness, it has had some practi- 
tioners who were not too well prepared. 
There have been others who were not 
clear in their own minds as to what was 
their job. As in every new profession, 
it has had some unworthy practitioners. 
Due to its youth, of course, it has made 


mistakes. The rebuffs it has met have 
given it some humility, and so it has 
been not too vocal. All these are the 
throes of birth, development, and 
growth. 

But recent economic and political de- 
velopments, recent progress in psycho- 
logical and sociological research, have 
made it evident that social workers are 
here to stay. And their réle is becoming 
ever more important. I can say this 
without bias and without blowing my 
professional horn because I am _ no 
longer connected with a professional 
social work agency. But I retain my 
interest in the profession because I am 
convinced that it has the welfare of 
humanity at heart. If well received and 
well guided and coéperated with, social 
work and social workers can labor hand 
in hand with other professions for the 
welfare of man and the glory of God. 

Yes, because of a complexity of duties 
to be done, a social worker’s lot is not 
always a very happy one. His profes- 
sional life is a constant struggle to get a 
job done, and to get recognition as one 
who ean get a specific job done. Per- 
haps that’s the rub. Perhaps the social 
worker’s job needs more specific defini- 
tion, more definite delineation, more 
accurately circumscribed — limitations. 
Perhaps the social worker needs a 
clearer perception of where he fits into. 
the picture of inter-professional rela- 
tionships. Perhaps he needs to be a bit 
more confidently vocal about his pro- 
fessional capability, responsibility, and 
availability. The dean of one of the 
country’s oldest Catholic schools of 
social work told me some time ago that 
that was one of the profession’s greatest 
needs. And so perhaps that is why I 
have written this paper to try to create 
a better understanding of the social 
worker’s job—and perhaps to scrape a 
few barnacle-like gripes off my immor- 
tal soul. 
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The Meaning of Man 
in St. Augustine 


By ALBERT B. HAKIM 


, past century and a half are 
witness to the fact that attempts to 
exalt man materialistically end in a 
dreadful dehumanization, a stripping of 
man of his true personality. Against 
this dehumanization Christian writers, 
decade after decade, have put forth the 
principles of a Christian anthropology, 
knowing full well that the deep and to- 
tal view of man can be based only on 
Christianity—as remarkably attested 
to in the analyses of “Humani Generis.” 
The recent literature on the meaning of 
man is abundant and well-proposed; it 
is well to realize, however, that the 
genuine interpretation of man wells up 
from the entire Christian past. Proba- 
bly more in St. Augustine that in any 
other Christian thinker are all the ele- 
ments discovered of a profound Chris- 
tian anthropology. It is the purpose of 
the following pages to trace out those 
elements. 

Though man can be defined, as he 
has been, by all species of definitions, 
there is no simple definition that en- 
compasses its subject. The meaning of 
man goes beyond such a definition, for 
it involves what some have called the 
open side of man’s nature—what man 
is by reason of his relation to other be- 
ings and to transcendent values. The 
notion of relatedness and its accom- 
panying notion of unity lead us to see 
that a thing is more completely known 
as it is more completely envisioned in 
its ties to everything else. Knowledge 
of one thing paves the way to a fuller 
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knowledge of another; an insight in one 
direction opens up an insight into an- 
other; one thing can be used to under- 
stand another. These notions are es- 
sential to probing the depth of man’s 
meaning, as Jean Mouroux says: “... 
the spiritual individual is englobed in 
a wider unity which gives him his 
meaning.’””! 


AUGUSTINE’S UNQUENCHABLE 
THIRST FOR UNITY 


St. Augustine’s mind was possessed 
by an unquenchable thirst for unity and 
relatedness. Even as a boy, as re- 
counted in the vivid record of the 
“Confessions,” he sought to use every 
word, every thought, every experience 
to deepen his understanding. In later 
life, in “De Ordine,” he looked upon all 
creation as a vast unity with God as the 
Supreme Measure, and in “De Civitate 
Dei” he considered all history as hav- 
ing been etched directly and immedi- 
ately by the finger of God. 

In the face of this unity, Augustine 
would employ whatever he could to aid 
him in understanding. Towering above 
all other influences on the mind was the 
influence of faith; faith, for him, was 
the great sun that illumined the world 
of the intellect. It is by faith that man 
is brought to live a life in wisdom 
(sapientia), the contemplation of the 
eternal and immutable truth, rather 


1 Jean Mouroux, “The Meaning of Man” 
translated by A. H. C. Downes (Sheed and 
Ward, New York City), p. 124. 
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than in mere knowledge (scientia), the 
rational knowledge of temporal and 
mutable things. The axiom credo ut 
intelligam finds its fulfillment in Augus- 
tine. Thus, the attitude of Augustine, 
as Professor Cochrane explains it, is 
that of an all-embracing intellectual 
outlook, 


“from which, if faith precedes under- 
standing, understanding in turn be- 
comes the reward of faith. In this 
understanding Augustine discovers at 
once the answer to his quest for certi- 
tude and the recovery of his birth- 
right as a rational animal .. . ‘faith’ 
and ‘reason’ are in reality correlative 
and complementary aspects of experi- 
ence.’”* 


It is this same faith that, for Augus- 
tine, throws open the. portals to the 
vast region of self. It is faith that un- 
folds man for what he is, and enables 
Augustine to recapture the original 
values of selfhood, the sense of exist- 
ence and awareness, the autonomy of 
self.2 To answer the scriptural ques- 
tion, “What is man that Thou art mind- 
ful of him?’’* was Augustine’s life-long 
desire. To that end he established his 
retreat at Cassiciacum and wrote in the 
“Soliloquies”: “It is God and my soul 
I desire to know. Nothing more? 
Nothing whatsoever.’® 


ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
SOCRATISM 


This knowledge of self was not a new 
method in philosophy; it traced its an- 
cestry back to Socrates and his famous 
injunction: “Know thyself.” It received 
a fresh stimulus in the thought of the 
earlier Christian writers and was con- 


?Charles Norris Cochrane, “Christianity 
and Classical Culture” (Oxford University 
Press, New York City), p. 400. 

* Loc. cit., p. 400. 

* Psalm viii. 5. 

® Soliloquia, I, ii, 7, in ML, XXXII, 872. 
All translations given here are the author’s 
own, except quotations from the “Confessions,” 
which are taken from F. J. Sheed’s rendition. 


veyed through the Middle Ages down 
to our day; it has been called by Pro- 
fessor Gilson a “ Christian Socratism.”® 
Man holds locked up within himself the 
key to knowledge and understanding; 
truth is within because the image of God 
is within. St. Augustine’s constant ad- 
vice is: “Do not go without; return to 
yourself; truth dwells in the interior 
man.”? 

The inward-turning of Augustine 
coincides with his judgment as to the 
undesirability of a changing world. As 
a youth he began to wonder whether 
there was something untrustworthy 
about this world which, by its continual 
changing, betrayed its instability and 
imperfection. A changing thing, he 
felt, is somehow not desirable. Later 
he would say that, when people “see 
that this life is still changeable, they 
are compelled to prefer something un- 
changeable to it.”® In this frame of 
mind Augustine undertook the study of 
some Platonic works, being eventually 
led by them to bridge the gap between 
Manichean materialism and Christian 
immaterial substance. The method of 
the Platonists became his method—to 
turn away from the world and to turn 
to the inward spirit and by way of one’s 
own soul to rise to God, the Unchange- 
able. 

More precisely it is the rising of the 
intellect to the truth, to God the Un- 
changeable Truth. Augustine discovers 
in the reason, the superior part of man, 
the sure manifestation of God’s exist- 
ence. Reason enunciates a_ truth; 
every truth enjoys three qualities: 
necessity, immutability, and eternity. 
The only source of these characteristics 





*Etienne Gilson, “The Spirit of Medieval 
Philosophy,” trans, by A. H. C. Downes 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City), 
p. 213. 

™De Vera Religione, xxxix, 72, in ML, 
XXXIV, 154. 

*De Doctrina Christiana, I, viii, 8, in ML, 
XXXIV, 22. 
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is a being that is not in any way en- 
cased in contingency, mutability, or 
duration; therefore, Augustine concludes 
directly and simply to the existence of 
a Being who is necessary, immutable, 
and eternal. 

By the very same stroke by which 
the inward man led him to a knowl- 
edge of God, Augustine believed that 
by knowing himself he could know all 
things, for man, being in union with 
all other creatures, presents the aspect 
of universality. As Blondel, in his 
essay on Augustine, says: “There is no 
spirit but contains the universal, each 
by itself and in communion with all 
the rest, the history of creation, redemp- 
tion, and the last judgment.’ 


MAN’S DEEPEST RELATIONSHIP 
IS WITH GOD 


The profoundest of man’s relation- 
ships is his relationship to God. It is 
the source of life to him; the source of 
his personality, his liberty, his charity; 
the source of every value, whether 
corporeal or spiritual, temporal or 
eternal. If there is one truth that 
Augustine never lets us lose sight of, 
it is this: man has no meaning without 
God. 

This truth is very deep in Augustine. 
For him the relationship of man to 
God is so intimate and so internal that 
he often implies the insufficiency of 
saying merely that man is near God; 
it is closer to the truth to say in some 
way that God is the very life of man: 
“As the life of the body is the soul, 
so the blessed life of man is God.’ 
“God is the life of the soul... .”!' To 
increase in life, then, is to enter more 
and more into this union with God. 


® Maurice Blondel, “The Latent Resources 
in St. Augustine’s Thought,” in “A Monument 
to St. Augustine,” by M. C. D’Arcy et al. 
(Sheed and Ward), p. 350. 

De Civitate Der, xix. 26, in ML, XLI, 
656. 

" Sermo clvi, vi, 6, in ML, XXXVIII, 1001. 
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Probably nowhere in his writings 
does Augustine with more force or more 
poignancy speak of his yearning to be 
at one with God than in that part of 
the “Confessions” where he tells of the 
contemplation that enraptured himself 
and his mother at Ostia. They con- 
sidered all the beauties of the earth and 
sky, yet these did not compare with 
Him who made them. They reflected 
on the wisdom of the mind, yet this 
was as nothing in the face of Eternal 
Wisdom. Their yearning was for the 
source of all: 

“But with the mouth of our heart we 

panted for the high waters of Your 

fountain, the fountain of the life 
which is with You: that being 
sprinkled from that fountain accord- 
ing to our capacity, we might in some 

sense meditate upon so great a 

matter.”!* 

Here, even aside from the question of 
whether this was genuine mystical con- 
templation, Augustine, in his strikingly 
personal way, gives voice to the truth 
that the existence of man is nothing 
without the existence of God in which it 
is forever inextricably entwined. 


THE TRINITY MOST PROFOUND 
OF REVEALED TRUTHS 


The contemplation at Ostia was after- 
wards to impel the thought of Augus- 
tine to seek for the image of God. It 
became clearer to him that, inasmuch 
as things exist and proceed from the 
and of the Creator, they participate 
in God and bear within themselves the 
impress of the Divine Exemplar. At 
the same time he realized that the great- 
est truth revealed by God is that of 
His inmost nature, the Trinity of Divine 
Persons. It takes us far beyond the 
penetration of pure reason and_ pre- 
sents to us, at the very source of being. 


“Confessions,” IX, 10, 1 sqq., in ML. 
XXXII, 773-774. 
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a plurality of persons in infinite unity. 
lit was for Augustine, as it later was for 
all the thinkers of the Middle Ages, 
a truth so radical that it became for 
them nothing less than a question of 
first principles.'* Belief in the Trinity, 
since believing leads to understanding, 
was a divinely given principle that 
brings a deeper understanding of all 
that is. It was for a lack of these Chris- 
tian principles that Augustine claimed 
classical thought to be deficient; and 
for a Christian in any way to reject or 
ignore them was to enshroud his mind 
deliberately with a blanket of dark- 
14 


hess. 


AUGUSTINE SEEKS IMAGE OF GOD 

IN MAN’S SOUL 

tecalling that it was not in reference 
to irrational creatures that God said, 
“Let us make man wearing Our own 
image and likeness,”!® Augustine turned 
to man in his search for the image of 
God. He discovered it in the soul, 
precisely the superior soul, where there 
are two principal trinities: mens, noti- 
tia, and amor; memoria suit, intelli- 
gentia, and voluntas. As regards the 
first trinity, the mind (mens), in the 
light of Eternal Truth, sees itself and 
produces an internal word (nofttia) ; 
chat which joins the two is love (amor). 
As regards the second, the mind is con- 
scious of itself (memoria sui), which 
consciousness is expressed by a word— 
an expression of itself and by itself 
(intelligentia) ; the soul, thus conscious 
of itself and expressive of itself, loves 
itself by choosing itself (voluntas): 
“The trinity in the mind is an image 

’* Cfr., Cochrane, op. cit., pp. 410 sqq. 

“ Material creation bears within itself a 
reflection of the Trinity, but very faint. This 
reflection is much too faint to be called an 
image, but ean be called a trace, or a vestige. 
An image represents a thing according to a 
likeness in species; but a vestige represents a 
thing as a cause, as ashes represent a fire and 
are its vestige. 


maf” nesis, 1, 26. 


of God, because the mind is conscious 
of God, understands and loves Him.”?® 

The image of God is not in creatures 
because they exist, nor because they 
live, but because they know or under- 
stand. All creatures, it is true, partici- 
pate in the perfection of God, but it 
can be said only of intellectual crea- 
tures that they are made to the image 
of God. The image rests not on the 
relation of existent to Existence, nor 
life to Life, but wisdom to Wisdom. 

Even though the divine image is 
found in man by the very fact of crea- 
tion, it is not found in equal measure 
in all men; there are degrees of likeness 
just as there are, say, degrees of holi- 
ness. Besides the image of God in man 
by creation there is a kind of second 
image by re-creation, accomplished by 
divine grace. Man, since Adam, is 
fallen man; without the redemption 
man would have remained mere fallen 
man. Since it was impossible for man 
to restore himself, a re-creation was 
necessary. Re-creation could not pro- 
ceed from man by his own powers; this 
was the error of the Pelagians. But re- 
creation had to proceed from the same 
source as creation: 

“Not you, but I am God; it is I 
who created, it is I who re-create; 
it is I who have fashioned, it is I who 
re-fashion; it is I who have made, it 
is I who re-make. If you were not 
able to make yourself, how can you 
re-make yourself?’’? 

In order to fall from God, man had 
but to use his will; but the use of the 
same will was not enough to return to 
God: “...just because man can fall 
willingly, but using his free will, that 
does not mean he can rise the same 





De Trinitate, XIV, xii, 12, in ML, XLII, 
1048. 

7 Knarrationes in Psalmos, xlv, 14, in ML. 
XXXVI, 524. 

1 Retractiones, I, ix, in ML, XXXII, 598. 
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RE-CREATION OF MAN RESULT 
OF THE CONFERRING OF GRACE 


This work of re-creation is accom- 
plished in us by the conferring of grace: 
“Grace perfectly makes man new .. 
perfectly renews him in so far as he 
attains freedom from all his sins.”?® 
Grace is an entirely gratuitous gift on 
God’s part, yet is it necessary, under the 
present dispensation, to live rightly in 
God’s eyes: “ . . . even if completely 
justified, a person cannot live uprightly 
unless divinely assisted by the eternal 
light of justice.’’”° 

God is the absolute good and the full 
object of our wills. He is all love; sub- 
stantial and subsisting love, as St. John 
writes: “God is love.”*! In this order, 
we, who would not love God unless He 
first loved us, are united to God by 
grace; it is grace that effects the pos- 
session of God by love. To speak of 
man as though he were not in this order 
is, for Augustine, meaningless; for the 
order of grace manifests God’s love for 
us, and at the same time reveals the 
dignity of man as a child of God, be- 
cause of grace, becomes a union whose 
vision is ineffable and depth unfathom- 
able. 


HOW AUGUSTINE EXPLAINS 
MAN’S RELATION TO GOD 


Another important segment of Augus- 
tine’s teaching on the relation of man 
to God is had in the manner of man’s 
knowing, the theory of illumination. 
There is no intention here of discussing 
in any way critically the intrinsic merit 
of the theory as compared, say, to ab- 
straction; but rather to point out that 
for St. Augustine man’s relation to God 
is so fundamental that man cannot even 
think of God without being directly 





*Contra Julianum, VI, xiii, 40, in ML, 
XLIV, 844. 

™De Natura et Gratia, 26, 29, in ML, 
XLIV, 261. 

“JT John, iv. 8. 
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illumined by Him. The nature of the 
soul and its relation to God gives rise 
to the theory of illumination. The first 
reference to illumination seems to be in 
the “Soliloquies” where Augustine holds 
that truths cannot be understood “un- 
less they are illumined by another sun, 
as though it were their own.”*2 The 
body has eyes to see objects with, but 
cannot see without corporeal light; in 
the same way the mind, which is the 
eye of the soul, is unable to see its ob- 
jects—intellectual truths—without some 
kind of spiritual light which emanates 
from God.?* It supposes that the act 
by which thought knows the truth is 
comparable to that by which the eye 
sees bodies; understanding is to the 
mind what seeing is to the sense. Just 
as the sense is in need of light to see, 
no less is the mind in need of light to 
understand. 

It is true that Augustine, Platonic in 
spirit, might well have been influenced 
by the references to light and knowledge 
in Plato. It is also true that the Sacred 
Scriptures, especially the New Testa- 
ment, often speak of light and truth 
together. Whatever is the original 
source of Augustine’s conception of 
illumination, it remains true that in his 
exposition of the Trinity he found an 
admirable parallel between the perfect 
expression of the Father by the eternal 
generation of the Word, and the per- 
fect expression of the mind by the 
generation of true knowledge of itself. 
All knowledge is, in some way, in the 
eternal truth of the Word, especially 
when it is read in the Gospel according 
to St. John: “There is one who enlight- 
ens every soul born into the world; he 
was the true Light.”*4 This is the very 
fountain-head of Augustine’s theory: 





# Solil.. I, viii, 15, in ML, XXXII, 877. 

* Cfr. Vernon J. Bourke, “Augustine’s Quest 
of Wisdom” (Bruce, Milwaukee), p. 77. 

* John, i. 9. 
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“We are here at the very root of 
Augustine’s illumination. If, as we 
have seen, all true knowledge is 
necessarily a knowledge in the eternal 
truths of the Word, then the very act 
of conceiving the truth is in us noth- 
ing but the image of the conception 
of the Word of the Father in the 
bosom of the Trinity.’’5 


The light that Augustine deems neces- 
sary is a kind of incorporeal light.”® 
But when it is known that the Word is 
eternal wisdom, that Christ is the Word 
come into the world, that our knowl- 
edge is in the eternal truth of the Word, 
then it becomes clear that it is Christ 
Himself who is the illuminative light. 
Augustine begins with the indwelling 
of Christ “by faith,” and extends the 
influence of Christ’s indwelling to be- 
come the light of all truths whatever. 


ILLUMINATION STRESSED AS 
A THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


IJlumination was stressed by Augus- 
tine as a theory of knowledge, but it 
follows as a corollary that it would 
have its counterpart in the sphere of 
practical conduct—a problem that like- 
wise springs from man’s relation to God. 
In God, identified with Himself, is the 
eternal law whereby He conserves the 
order of nature already ordained by 
Him. Since man is obliged to make 
judgments, he makes them by way of 
participation in the eternal law known 
to him by illumination. The order of 
things imposed by the unchangeable, 
eternal law of God, has been trans- 
cribed in rational creatures: “This dis- 
cipline is the law of God itself, which 
remaining firm in Him is, as it were, 
transcribed in rational creatures.”?7 
Such an illumination, for Augustine, is a 
moral conscience received from God, an 


*Etienne Gilson, “Introduction 4 |’Etude 
de Saint Augustin” (Vrin, Paris), p. 294. 

*® De Trin., XII, xv, 24, in ML, XLII, 1011. 

“= De Ordine, Il, viii, 25, in ML, XXXII, 
1006. 


illumination of the moral order com- 
parable to the illumination of the in- 
tellectual order. By reason of this 
moral illumination God illumines the 
soul to enable it to weigh, judge, dis- 
tinguish, and value all that He has 
made and to seek virtue in light of the 
Eternal Truth. 

In the doctrine of illumination Augus- 
tine once again drives home the com- 
plete dependence of man on God—that 
relation which, when broken, belittles 
man and subtracts from him his entire 
meaning. The more a person knows 
God, the more he knows himself; and 
the more he knows himself, the more 
he knows God: noverim me, noverim 
Te. Illumination, in Blondel’s words, 
gives us “a still more profoundly true 
perspective ... of ourselves, the mean- 
ing of our existence, and the destiny of 
our being.”28 


UNITY OF MAN IN CHANGEABLE 
PHYSICAL WORLD 


Despite the changeableness of the 
physical universe, the world is, for 
Augustine, still one. It is an ordered 
whole which the intellect of man can 
discover by rising from changeable 
and sense knowledge to the unchange- 
able and intelligible truths. The unity 
is imposed from above, by Him who is 
the Supreme Modus, from whom all 
unity takes its origin, and in whom all 
unity is measured. 

In the midst of this worldwide unity 
there stands the unity of mankind. The 
human race, in God’s wisdom, is wonder- 
fully one, which oneness Augustine sees 
exemplified in the fact that God pro- 
duced mankind from one man only. 
Mankind’s unity brings forth a relation- 
ship between the individual and the 
whole, of which man is a part. The 
individual—created by God, composed 
of body and soul, redeemed by Christ— 


* Blondel, op. cit., p. 331. 
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subsists in himself and is one; the part 
—dependent upon others, enriched by 
the totality—is a member of the whole. 
What is said of the whole is said of the 
part; what is said of the part is said 
of the whole; as Mouroux puts it: 


“The man is not simply immanent 
in the species as a part in a whole 
and a member in a body. The whole, 
in its turn, is found in-the part, the 
species in the member, the nature 
in each nature, humanity in each 
man.”’9 

Thus is the idea of omnes homines, unus 
homo correlative to the idea of unus 
homo, omnes homines. 

This notion appears with particular 
clarity in St. Augustine, as in St. Paul, 
not only in man’s creation, but also in 
the first sin and the restoration. The 
entire human race was in some way 
gathered together in Adam so that by 
his sin all men suffered, all men fell; but 
by the same unity whereby mankind 
participated in Adam’s fall, it shared in 
the redemptive work of Our Lord: “... 
one man commits a fault, and it brings 
condemnation upon all; one man makes 
amends, and brings to all justification, 
that is, life.”°° This is an exemplifica- 
tion of unus homo, omnes homines. 

Augustine shows too that, just as the 
human race has been affected by the will 
of one man, the wills of many men can, 
in reality, become one—ommnes homines, 
unus homo: “Those, therefore, who live 
in unity, make of themselves one person, 
and it may be said of what is written, 
‘one mind and one heart’; many bodies, 
but not many hearts; rightly can this be 
called unity, yovos, that is, only one.”*! 


ORIGIN OF THE TERRESTRIAL 
AND THE CELESTIAL CITY 


The unity brought about by the will 


* Bouroux, op. cil., p. 125. 

” Romans, v. 18. 

In Psalmos, exxxii, 6, in ML, XXXVI, 
1733. 
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of men inspired the idea of the two cities 
in “De Civitate Dei.” The two cities, 
the terrestrial city and the celestial city, 
are divided according to the love of men. 
If that love is directed towards the 
things of this world to the practical ex- 
elusion of the love of God, then is had 
the first city, the City of Earth. But if 
that love is for God and the things of the 
spirit, then are men united by their wills 
into the second city, the City of God: 


“Two loves have formed two cities: 
the earthly city by love of self, even 
to the contempt of God; the heavenly 
city by love of God, even to the con- 
tempt of self.’ 

It is an easy matter to determine what 
society people belong to, if you deter- 
mine what they love: “The things they 
love are to be considered.’’** The love 
of those who compose the terrestrial 
city is a bad love, for it springs from a 
bad will. The terrestrial city is not a 
true society. It does not nourish citi- 
zens of God, it does not live in a spirit 
of Christian justice and liberty. The 
peace it gives—since all society is for 
peace—is a false peace; its foundation 
is not in order (since order is love of 
God) but in disorder. It is only in the 
City of God that due order obtains, 
where the love of God reigns supreme. 
It is an order where God rightfully 
commands the soul, the soul the body, 
and reason the vices. It is the pro- 
jection of the order of the individual 
into the order of society: 

“We can conceive of its order (7.e., 
society) and. its unity as a simple 
extension of the order and the unity 
that reign in the soul of every just 
person.”’4 
The unity of mankind can go yet a 

step further in the all-penetrating unity 


* De Civ. Det, XIV, 28, in ML, XLI, 436. 

“ Thid., XIX, 24, in ML, XLI, 655. 

“ Gilson, “Introduction 4 |l’Etude de Saint 
Augustin,” p. 229. 
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that ean be achieved, at least by a por- 
tion of mankind, in the union that 
Christians have among themselves. If 
creation, sin, and restoration manifest 
the unity of mankind, even more, for 
St. Augustine, does the Mystical Body, 
where there is union between Christ 
and His members. This union is ex- 
pressed by Augustine by means of the 
Blessed Sacrament with its glorious 
symbolism: 


“(Thus is the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper explained): ‘Though 
we are-many, we are one bread, one 
body.’ Was that bread made from 
one grain only? Or were there not 
many grains? But before they came 
together as bread, they were sepa- 
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PRINCIPLE OF CHARITY AS 
THE FOUNDATION OF SOCIETY 


In the strength of this unity, and in 
the face of the order from on high, man 
is to love his fellow-man. Love of God 
and love of man are not disparate; they 
are one. In social life, love is shown 
by the exercise of virtue: “Virtue is 
the order of love.” We are all des- 
tined for the same goal and are straining 
for it; love of our neighbor, therefore, 
demands that we help him to the height 
of our powers: 


“We ought to wish for all of us to 
love God, and everything that is done 
by us to help them, or them to help 
us, ought to be considered in light 
of that one purpose.’’* 
In reality, this principle is the founda- 
tion of society. The City of God can 
never stay together without love or the 
exercise of virtue. 

For St. Augustine, then, man is in- 
cxhaustibly perfectible as a member of 
mankind; he cannot be an individual, 


© Sermo ceravit, in ML, XX XVIII, 1099. 
* De Civ. Dei, XV, 22, in ML, XLI, 467. 


* De Doct. Chr., I, 29, 30, in ML, XXXIV, 


a person truly so-called, in whom every 
spiritual potentiality is fulfilled, unless 
he accomplishes his function as a part 
of the whole, unless he gives to society 
what he ought and receives from so- 
ciety what he can. 

The notion of person cannot be seen 
in its true light unless liberty is con- 
sidered as an integral part of person- 
ality. It is that part which follows 
absolutely, directly and immediately 
from the nature of man as a rational 
creature. Liberty is the glory of a ra- 
tional being. Man is at liberty to re- 
spond to those values that expand and 
open him. His free and unconstrained 
will enables him to choose that path 
which will deepen his relation with 
God and with his fellow-men. Liberty 
allows man to develop his person by 
reason of the very power to choose the 
higher values and make them his own. 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
OF LIBERTY 


Despite the fact that liberty follows 
man’s rational nature, it was left for 
Christian thinkers to elaborate a phi- 
losophy of liberty. Aristotle himself 
treated neither liberty nor free will. 
The reason for Christian insistence on 
liberty was, of course, the rigorous 
teaching of responsibility for one’s acts 
—a moral responsibility calling for 
absolute freedom of will as its primary 
condition. Augustine considered it ob- 
vious that the will was under no con- 
straint; in all his writings the freedom 
of will is maintained. 

The quality of incoercibility on the 
part of the will is the starting point of 
liberty in the anthropology of St. 
Augustine. It is the power that will has 
to determine itself from within; it can 
will or not will, place an act or not 
place it. 

Augustine considers free will and the 
question of evil together. In “De Li- 
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bero Arbitrio” he lays down the prin- 
ciple that all evil is a want of being, 
a privation that resides in a good as 
in a subject. When this principle is 
applied to the knotty problem of moral 
evil, it can be said that the malice of an 
act lies essentially in the privation of 
what it ought to be. ‘Fhe cause of sin 
is solely the will. The impulse to sin 
is not from nature itself, for God could, 
on that account, be blamed. Rather is 
it voluntary—from the will and, indeed, 
from the essential freedom of the will. 
But why, in turn, God created a fallible 
will is not known. If evil were some- 
thing, an evil will could be known; but 
since evil is nothing, an evil will can- 
not be known, for one cannot know 
nothing. 

From the viewpoint of the malice of 
the will, and especially considering the 
Fall as an effect of a free and mali- 
cious will, the importance of grace for 
liberty can be estimated. Free will, 
for Augustine, is hardly synonymous 
with liberty. Liberty, true liberty, is 
had only by that will which is a good 
will—liberty is the good use of free 
will. It is here precisely that grace 
accomplishes its purpose of assisting 
the free will to do good. Grace re- 
stores man to God’s love, gives him a 
power over the body and other ma- 
terial things. Far from destroying the 
will, grace perfects it as a good will— 
it endows free will with liberty: 

“Free will enjoys more freedom as 
it possesses more sanity; and it pos- 
sesses more sanity in so far as it is 
more subject to divine merey and 
grace.’’38 


Freedom from coercion and freedom 
from sin are the foundation of man’s 
true freedom. For Augustine, man 
always enjoys freedom from coercion; 
the will by its nature is free from in- 
ternal or external compulsion; grace is 


" ® Epist. clvii, I, 7-8, in MI, XX XIII, 676. 
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never a compulsion of the will, but is 
in perfect conformity with it. Man, 
however, does not infallibly enjoy free- 
dom from sin. Only those who accept 
God’s grace are free, with the only true 
liberty—service to Christ. 

Free will, in the philosophy of 
Augustine, becomes an instrument of 
happiness. It is the instrument that 
enables us to take the path of wisdom 
which leads to happiness in God, or to 
take the path which wisdom tells us is 
contrary to true liberty and brings only 
misery. 


GOD AS THE SOURCE OF FINAL 
AND EARTHLY HAPPINESS 


Final happiness is the face-to-face 
vision of God. But just as God is to be 
the source of happiness to come, so is 
He the source of happiness here and 
now, 7r via. It is wisdom, for Augus- 
tine, that dictates to man what his 
happiness lies in. Even as early as 
in the writing of “De Beata Vita,” 
Augustine had laid down the blue-print 
of his quest for happiness as essentially 
bound to the knowledge of the truth; 
a person without wisdom was a pauper: 
“We call a person poor if he lacks silver 
and wealth, but not if he lacks wis- 
dom.” 

Happiness is not to be confused with 
right-living or with the accomplishing 
of God’s will—though these necessarily 
flow from what constitutes union with 
God. Happiness lies first of all in wis- 
dom. Wisdom is that which maintains 
balance in the soul so that it neither 
runs to excess nor falls into defect; it 
is nothing but the measure of the soul. 
In this sense, too, is wisdom a pleni- 
tude; for happiness is the opposite of 
want, and the opposite of want is full- 
ness. This plenitude itself, however, is 
moderated by measure. Measure 


*” De Beata Vita, IV, 34, in ML, XXXII, 
972. 
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governs excess such as luxury, ambi- 
tion, pride and every other vice; and 
it likewise governs defect such as base- 
ness of soul, cruelty, sorrow and the like. 
It is one and the same thing to possess 
wisdom, that is, measure, and to be 
happy. 

Yet, we know from Scripture that the 
Supreme Wisdom is God, and that the 
Son of God is the Truth. But the truth 
proceeds from the supreme measure, 
and “as truth is born of measure, so 
is measure known by truth.’4° The 
function of truth, then, as possessed by 
the soul, is to lead the soul back to the 
supreme measure, the supreme wisdom, 
which is God: in this is happiness. It 
is not yet perfect happiness, for we 
have not as yet reached our measure. 
Happiness is, none the less, the pos- 
session of wisdom: 


“This is the life of happiness: faith- 
fully and perfectly ta know who it 
is that draws you to the truth, to 
know the truth that you enjoy, and 
to know the manner in which you are 
united to the supreme measure.”*! 


The task set for personality is the 
development of itself by transcending 
itself. Personality is not a value of 
itself, apart from the relations that are 
to enhance and enrich it. Man is not 
a being independent and closed, but a 
being open to the fulfillment coming to 
him by reason of his relation to higher 
values, to his fellow-man, and espe- 
cially to God. 

In his thought, St. Augustine es- 
tablishes the meaning of man, in every 
detail, upon Christianity. Man is a 
unit of body and soul, existing as an 
individual yet as a member of a species, 
as subsistent in himself yet as open to 
other creatures and to God, as endowed 
with liberty, as perfected at the same 





© Ibid., IV, 34, in ML, XXXII, 975. 
“De Beata Vita, IV, 35, in ML, XXXII 
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time by transcendence and immanence; 
man is a person—in imitation of the 
personality of God. 

The person of man is founded first 
of all, and fundamentally only, on his 
relation to God; this relation forms the 
primary transcendence of man. God 
created man. He made man for Him- . 
self; He is the ultimate destiny of man. 
Man bears within himself God’s image, 
not only in the way that every created 
thing is a reflection of God, but in the 
way that belongs to a spiritual be- 
ing, containing within its deepest self 
an image of the Trinity of Persons; it 
is this image that is the crowning glory 
of the personality of man. The image 
of God is in man by creation; but the 
image can be intensified by the life of 
grace, by the life in which God has 
enveloped man by re-creating him. The 
power of transcendence is limitless. 


DESTINY OF MAN AND OF 
MANKIND IS IDENTICAL 


The destiny of man, moreover, just 
as much as it is a destiny for the indi- 
vidual, is a destiny for all men; it is 
a collective destiny. Herein lies the 
reason for Augustine’s terrific insistence 
on the unity of mankind. It is man- 
kind that lives in this present order, as 
well as every man; it is mankind that 
works out its destiny, as well as every 
man; it is mankind fallen and mankind 
restored, as well as every man: omnes 
homines, unus homo; unus homo, omnes 
homines. Love for his fellow-man, 
springing forth from the love of God, 
is the supreme virtue among men to- 
wards each other. All relations to so- 
ciety rest on the exercise of love, and 
man cannot fulfill himself in regard to 
other men without it. 

That is why St. Augustine bases his 
City of God first upon the love of God 
and second, flowing from the first, on 
the love of men. The mutual assistatce 
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between collective men and individual 
man rises necessarily from the bond of 
love alone. 

Augustine places great emphasis on 
the liberty of man as the highest ex- 
pression of the person of man. The per- 
son of man reaching out to the values 
whereby it is developed is largely di- 
rected by the exercise of free will. By 
freedom of will man can withdraw 
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himself from transcendent values; by 
the same freedom of will can he rise 
above himself in order to realize himself 
in relation to God, to truth, to values, 
to other men. Yet, for St. Augustine, 
as indeed for all Christians, this free- 
dom is perfected within the present 
order of grace which leads to a Chris- 
tian liberty, which is, essentially, the 
will of Christ within us. 
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Gee. 


Some Eleven Hundred Pages 
of Needed Inspiration 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


a young Boston priest, 
who as a college man was a mem- 
ber of the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety, has brought out two volumes un- 
der the title, “A Century of Charity.”? 
The work deals fully with the first hun- 
dred years of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul in these United States of ours, 
and has an interest for Catholic young 
or older men beyond anything in the 
world of fiction. Above all, its subject- 
matter has at least a collateral interest 
for every priest engaged in the care of 
souls. Towards the end of the second 
volume the author tells us that he never 
knew that his own father was an active 
member of the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety; and when he learned this, the 
new knowledge really explained what 
he had always considered the perfect 
life of that same father of his. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CATHOLIC 
CHARITIES IN THE U. S. A. 


In the first volume we have two 
chapters giving us the background of 
this century of charity in the U.S.A. 
The third chapter tells the story of the 
establishment of the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul by the future Bishop 
Timon—rather, by the St. Louis pio- 
neer, Bryan Mullanphy, under the in- 
spiration of the future Bishop Timon at 
the then Cathedral Parish on the river 
front of the Rome of the West. The 
fourth chapter deals with early days in 


‘By Rev. Daniel T. McColgan, PhD. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wisc.). 


St. Louis, New York, Buffalo, Mil- 
waukee, and New Orleans. The next 
chapter tells the story of the founda- 
tion of the Society in Louisville, Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, Jersey City, 
Rochester, N.Y., Seneca Falls, Albany, 
Utica, Syracuse, St. Paul, Dubuque, 
Pittsburgh, and Washington, D. C. 
The sixth chapter sets forth the begin- 
ning days in Boston, as well as devel- 
opments in New York City and the 
organization of the Superior Councils 
in the United States; it then goes on to 
list Vineentian activities during the 
Civil War, and outlines the First Gen- 
eral Assembly of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society in 1864 and the Second 
General Assembly in 1865 with a sum- 
mation of the Church’s activities in 
the United States between 1845 and 
1865. The seventh chapter deals with 
the first efforts of the Society in West 
Virginia, Virginia, Nebraska, Rhode 
Island, and Maryland. The eighth 
chapter gives equally interesting ac- 
counts of the first formations in such 
widely separated States as Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Connecticut, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massa- 
chusetts. The ninth chapter details 
developments in Brooklyn, N.Y., and 
Boston; the tenth chapter, further de- 
velopments in New York City; the 
eleventh chapter, continued develop- 
ments in St. Louis; the twelfth chapter 
has the first beginnings in the State of 
Michigan; the thirteenth chapter men- 
tions the foundations in Texas, Okla- 
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homa, Louisiana (continued), with new 
foundations in Alabama and Florida. 
The fourteenth chapter tells the story 
of further developments in Chicago and 
other parts of Illinois, as well as in 
Ohio. 

This brings us to the second volume. 
The fifteenth chapter of the work (the 
first of the second volume) continues 
the developments in California, as well 
as tells the story of Vincentian charity 
in Nevada, Utah, and Arizona; the six- 
teenth chapter has the story of founda- 
tion days of the Society in Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Colorado, and 
Arizona; the seventeenth chapter de- 
tails foundations in Missouri outside of 
St. Louis and in Kansas; the eighteenth 
chapter has the early beginnings of the 
Society in Florida and Mississippi; the 
nineteenth chapter, similar foundations 
in Georgia, Delaware, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, and a continuation of those in 
Kentucky. Chapter twenty gives the 
foundation stories of the Society in 
Indiana and Wisconsin; chapter 
twenty-one developments in 
Buffalo, as well as foundations in Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota. Chapter twenty-two describes 
the beginnings of the Society in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania: 
twenty-three gives an account of its 
growth in Baltimore and Washington, 
D. C., and continues the story of new 
foundations in West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia; chapter twenty-four goes into 
details of developments in Rhode Is- 
land, New York, and New Hampshire; 
then chapter twenty-five analyzes the 
structure of the Society in the United 
States, as well as giving the organiza- 
tion and the workings of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities; chap- 
ter twenty-six deals with the Society 
and An American Charities’ Literature, 
as also the First White House Confer- 
ence on the care of dependent children, 
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chapter 


and then goes into the discussion of the 
place of the professional Social Worker 
in organized charity; chapter twenty- 
seven shows the place of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society in as far as it has to 
have a small number of hired experts, 
and then goes into the question of 
Diocesan Bureaus of Social Welfare 
and their codperation with other wel- 
fare agencies; chapter twenty-eight 
goes into the nature of the Society as 
to purpose, rule and structure, as well 
as the Particular Council and the 
Routine of Conference Activity, with a 
Supplement on “The Women’s Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul.” The twenty- 
ninth chapter deals with the Society 
and its finances, and the thirtieth chap- 
ter with the Society and its special 
works. 
I (Organization of Conferences in non- 
English-speaking parishes) and Appen- 
dix II (The Society and 
Rural Life). 


Thereupon we have Appendix 


American 


OZANAM, AMPERE AND 
CHATEAUBRIAND 


In the last paragraph of page 32, 
Volume I, we have this description of 
what inspired Ozanam to found the 
Society: 


“One day, weighed down by a spell 
of spiritual discouragement to which 
he was frequently subject, Frederic 
sought comfort and consolation in 
the seclusion of his parish church, 
St. Etienne-du-Mont. As he was 
opening his troubled heart to his 
Sacramental Lord, he happened to 
notice a group of simple folk gathered 
in an obscure corner and in their 
midst an old man, kneeling and 
wrapt in fervent prayer. It was the 
great André Marie Ampére. If such 
a genius had need to refresh his 
flagging faith and renew his failing 
courage, would not a true Christian 
resist a tendency to quit, and only a 
coward be crushed by trial and sad- 
ness? Needless to say, Frederic left 
the church with a new zest.” 
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Here our author tells us what Msgr. 
Baunard in relating the episode writes: 


“What the great Ampére was to 
the world of science, Chateaubriand 
was to the world of letters. Ozanam 
desired to hear him, but had a mild 
dread of meeting him. A letter of 
introduction from a Canon of Lyons, 
the Abbé Bonnevie, gave him the 
necessary courage to knock at the 
door of the modest dwelling of him 
whom Charles X at Prague called 
‘one of the great powers of this world.’ 
It was New Year’s Day, 1832, the 
hour, noon. M. de Chateaubriand 
had just returned from Mass. He re- 
ceived the young student with every 
mark of kindness. After some en- 
quiries as to his plans, tastes and 
studies, he asked him if he intended 
frequenting theatres. Pere Lacor- 
daire relates that Ozanam hesitated 
between the truth, on the one hand, 
and on the other the fear of appear- 
ing childish in the eyes of his dis- 
tinguished companion. He remained 
silent for an appreciable time. M. 
de Chateaubriand waited with atten- 
tion, regarding him the while as if 
attaching great weight to his opin- 
ion. Truth triumphed. He admitted 
that his mother had made him prom- 
ise not to set foot in a theatre. 
Thereupon the author of the ‘Génie 
du Christianisme’ shook Ozanam 
warmly by the hand saying: ‘I im- 
plore you to follow your mother’s 
advice. You will get nothing from 
the theatre, you may on the contrary 
lose much there.’ ” 


FIRST AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF 
ST. VINCENT DE PAUL SOCIETY 


In Volume II, p. 113, our author 
quotes the late Bishop John Francis 
fegis Canevin, of Pittsburgh, on what 
had happened in that city nearly a hun- 
dred years ago by way of a sudden 
change for the better, thanks to the in- 
fluence of the First Conference of the 
St. Vineent de Paul Society: 

“When Bishop Phelan, as a priest, 


began his work in the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh (circa 1854), religious 


prejudices ran high, and misguided 
men said and did things against 
Catholies which have passed into his- 
tory. Placed in the most trying po- 
sitions, he always disarmed bigotry 
by his straightforward adherence to 
principles of justice and charity to- 
wards all men, and by his considerate 
treatment of those who in belief and 
worship were separated from him. 
His life as priest and bishop was 
coincident with a remarkable transi- 
tional period in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. No region has experienced so 
great changes within the last fifty 
years as has Western Pennsylvania. 
During the administration of Bishop 
Phelan those changes were most 
marked. He saw the wonderful 
growth and development of the iron, 
steel, coal, and coke industries to 
which the western portion of the State 
owes its distinction and prosperity. 
The sudden advent of immense 
Catholic populations with strange 
tongues and strange customs, and all 
of them impoverished, gave rise to 
problems that would have taxed the 
ablest men. Here was a field in 
which Bishop Phelan showed his 
splendid administrative ability. By 
his wise and prudent counsel, by the 
exercise of judgment and foresight 
which in the light of events to-day 
are seen to have been of the first ex- 
cellence, either the difficulties that 
arose were solved or the way for their 
solution was prepared. At his death 
(December 20, 1904) . . . he was 
the head of a diocese which in or- 
ganization, in the personnel of its 
clergy and its adequate equipment 
for the needs of its people, was sec- 
ond to none in the United States.” 


The Superior Council of New York 


of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
in reporting to the General Council in 
Paris in 1872, had this commendatory 
paragraph: 


“We hear (from Pittsburgh) of 
conversions, of indifference reclaimed, 
of children brought to the baptismal 
font, of adoptions—in fact, the spirit- 
ual seems to overshadow the material 
in the labors of our brethren. May 
it ever be so!” 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
PITTSBURGH COUNCIL 


Then our author tells us that seventy 
years after this (1942), the following 
summary gives an account of what the 
Pittsburgh Council of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society did from 1928 to 1942: 


Marriages rectified . . .. 721 


Baptisms arranged .. 1501 
Children brought to the pa- 

rochial school so. s oo 
Persons induced to return to 

the practice of their reli- 

gious duties 2724 


During the same period, the Vincen- 
tians of Pittsburgh in addition to giv- 
ing out over a half million religious ar- 
ticles, Catholic magazines, and papers, 
spent something like $800,000 in minis- 
tering to 40,000 families. These same 
Vincentians in 1942 began to minister 
to the colored people of Pittsburgh, par- 
ticularly in the “hill district” where 
some 25,000 were living; and in 1944 
the Pittsburgh Council purchased a 
large house known as “The House of 
Mary” to be used for the colored people 
of that section. 

First of all, we might ask to what ex- 
tent there are parishes in this country 
without a Conference of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society? Even the so-called 
middle class and rich parishes have a 
few families, tucked away in some 
garret or servant quarters, who are in 
need of temporal administrations. Con- 
ceding that there are parishes that have 
no real material poverty, these same 
parishes especially have young men who 
ought to be inducted into the work of 
ministering to the poor-in a temporal 
way by way of introduction and in a 
spiritual way always. Even if these 
voung men had their meetings in their 
own parish, they could still help out in 
poor parishes of the city by arrange- 
ments with the 
Frederic Ozanam himself is likely to be 


respective pastors. 
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canonized one of these decades; but 
would he have ever gotten to the decree 
of sanctity that he acquired in life with- 
out his spiritual and temporal minis- 
trations to the poor? It is almost a 
proverb that works of charity in one or 
other order are a sure form of spiritual 
insurance; yet, how many of our Catho- 
lie young men and women are going in 
for this kind of insurance? The same 
youthful Catholics would think them- 
selves absolutely careless, if they were 
earning their livelihood and yet not 
carrying sickness or death insurance, 
or both together. 


PROFILE OF A VINCENTIAN 
APOSTLE 


We might well close with the story 
quoted in the second volume of “A 
Century of Charity” from The Catholic 
Register in Denver: 


“Ed Qualkenbush is dead, and 
there is mourning on Larimer street. 
Ed’s prominence in the Catholie and 
non-Catholic life of Denver cannot 
be measured by the length of his 
obituary notice. He was not known 
on Park Hill, neither was he dis- 
tinguished in Capital circles. Ed’s 
forte was charity, and, as death 
closed his eyes and sealed his lips at 
St. Joseph’s Hospital Wednesday 
night, there was only one verdict— 
utter exhaustion and total self- 
effacement had claimed their toll. 

“At the St. Vincent de Paul Work- 
ingmen’s Club on Larimer street, Ed 
Qualkenbush, manager, had robbed 
himself of vitality and health in long 
hours of sacrifice for the hungry and 
ill-elad men who crowded into the 
club. But perhaps the greatest trib- 
ute that could be paid to the memory 
of that truly Catholic gentleman was 
the tears shed openly by the so-called 
tramps and transients at the club 
when the news of Ed’s death fell like 
a pall over the motley crowd Thurs- 
day morning. 

“Since the de Paul club was opened 
several years ago, Ed Qualkenbush, 
a former Baptist and Methodist, and 
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a convert of the late Father E. J. 
Mannix in 1915, was the manager 
and director. He personally solicited 
funds and food for his ‘boys’ when 
the monthly budget was exhausted, 
and made many a nightly excursion 
into the slums of the city to relieve 
the want of a hungry family. His 
time belonged to the poor, and his 
energies were consumed in earing for 
their wants. His was no cultivated 
condescension, but an easy and warm 
smile of understanding. 


“The year’s greater feasts were: 


never allowed to pass uncelebrated 
in the little Larimer street headquar- 
ters of the ‘under-dogs.’ At Christ- 
mas and Easter and other notable 
occasions there was always a ban- 
quet, and inevitably preceding the 
festivities Ed could be seen leading 
100 or 200 men to Holy Ghost Church 
for Mass and Communion. Through 
his persistence, also, Bishop Vehr 
granted Ed’s request that Mass be 
offered at the club last Christmas 
morning for the convenience of the 
men, and to encourage others who 
were ashamed to attend Mass at the 
Holy Ghost Church in rags. 
“Through the years Ed’s record 
as a convert-maker has been equalled 
by few priests; neither has his 
achievement in recapturing fallen- 
away Catholic men been often paral- 


leled. Desperate men by the scores 
found in Ed a friend and counsellor, 
and even the weak and despairing 
were given a lift and a new hope by 
the smiling, kindly director of the St. 
Vincent de Paul club. It made no 
difference to Ed whether the man 
might be a murderer or just the or- 
dinary alley variety of tramp, 
whether he -was black or white, 
whether he was Catholie or non- 
Catholic—if he needed material or 
spiritual help it was humanely ad- 
ministered. Through the club’s chap- 
lain and referrals to the Holy Ghost 
Rectory, no man seeking God was 
ever long neglected at the shelter 
house. 

“Ed Qualkenbush was born in 
French Lick, Indiana, more than 50 
years ago. Following his departure 
from the farm he learned the baker’s 
trade, and came to Denver about 30 
years ago, working in various hotels 
and bake shops. Back in 1927 the 
Catholic Charities issued a call for 
volunteers to aid in feeding the poor, 
and Mr. Qualkenbush was among the 
first to respond. Two years later he 
was placed in full-time charge of the 
shelter house of the de Paul Society 
at W. 13th and Cherokee, and still 
later assumed the managership of the 
club which was opened on Larimer 
street.” 
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What Can a Catholic High 
School Do? 


By DENNIS J. GEANEY, O.S.A. 


I was getting a quick look at the 
morning paper before I faced a day- 
long sea of boyish faces. I was startled 
to read some excerpts from an address 
of the Pope to Sisters who attended 
the first international congress of teach- 
ing Sisters. Here were a few words 
of encouragement from my Father in 
Christ before I faced the problems the 
day would bring. “It is not using 
empty words to say that young people 
have changed, become very different 
perhaps. The chief reason for this dif- 
ference in the young people of to-day 
may be that which forms the subject 
of the frequent lament: young people 
are irreverent toward many things that 
formerly from childhood were naturally 
regarded with the greatest respect.” 

Often we high-school teachers are 
scored in Catholic periodicals for our 
failure to turn out lay apostles who 
will change the world. Indeed our 
failings are many, but there does not 
always seem to be an understanding 
of or sympathy for the problems that 
the high-school teacher faces. The 
Holy Father, on the contrary, pours 
balm upon our wounds when he says 
to teachers: “We are aware of the 
crisis through which your schools and 
educational institutions are going. 

If it be your painful experience that 
the teaching Sister and the modern girl 
no longer understand each other well, 
this is not a thing peculiar to you. 
Other teachers, often parents them- 
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selves, are not in a very much better 
position.” 

What the Church wants to develop 
through its program of Catholic educa- 
tion are mature, responsible, integrated, 
educated, apostolic Christians. To 
place the whole burden upon the high 
school is obviously too much. To ex- 
pect a high-school graduating class to 
measure up to these qualifications is 
too great a demand from the school 
itself. While it is true that there dre 
deficiencies here and there in the high 
school which can be corrected by the 
high school, it is also true that the 
high school is only one institution in 
a whole network of institutions that 
help form or deform the Catholic high- 
school student. It is only by making 
some kind of an analysis or inventory 
of the outside-the-school influences and 
pre-high-school influences that we can 
come to a fair appraisal of what in 
reality can be expected of the Catholic 
high school. 


DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER 


First, we are dealing with adolescents 
ranging roughly from fourteen to eigh- 
teen years of age. Actually this age 
bracket cuts across a change from child- 
hood to man- or womanhood. The 
freshman is in a totally different cate- 
gory physically and emotionally from 
the senior. Since the tendency is to 
treat therm as a single group, we lump 
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them together as boys rather than men. 
Society “kids.” 
“We can’t do too much for kids,” is 
the sentimental approach to boys and 


girls of high-school age. Yet, 


looks upon them as 


in a few 
months after graduation many begin 
to assume real responsibility at work 
and in establishing a family. When we 
contrast the urban high-school student 
of sixteen and seventeen with the rural 
lad of that age not going to school, we 
see how the immaturity of high-school 
students is retained. 

Second, we are living in an era of 
mass education. The public school con- 
ceived over a hundred years ago by 
Horace Mann, and developed in the 
philosophy of John Dewey, has a level- 
ling effect. The boy or girl with intel- 
lectual potentialities is held back by 
those who have been condemned to an 
educational institution by social pres- 
sure. The high-school diploma is prized 
more highly than the reality it is sup- 
posed to represent. Many parents don’t 
care what their children learn or fail to 
learn. They are unconcerned whether or 
not school or work is the better place 
for the boy or girl. American mores 
demand a_ high-school diploma for 
everyone in the way every family must 
have TV and the sundry gadgets that 
make us a standardized people. Catho- 
lic schools and parents are victims of 
this pressure as much as any other 
schools or parents. The Catholic school 
is compelled to take all who leave grade 
school with or without a diploma and 
with or without a desire or ability to 
become a student. 

Third, the mass media of our day are 
doing education a disservice. This is 
a stock lament of teachers, preachers, 
and writers, but it must be stated here. 
Shakespeare, Dickens, George Elliot— 
not to mention the ancient Greek and 
Latin classics—are now unsuccessfully 
competing with Al Cap, Walt Disney, 


Bud Fisher, and a host of other car- 
toonists. TV, radio, and sereen can 
be helpful aids to education. To see 
the U. N. at work, to hear the great 
publie figures speak in one’s living room 
or school auditorium, to hear the best 
iu music by turning the dial, are un- 
questionably great aids to the classroom 
and education. However, these mass 
media at present do not have this over- 
all salutary effect. Too often they are 
used as a substitute for the imagina- 
tion and powers of reasoning. This 
does not mean that at some future date 
they may not serve better the school. 
But to expect the school properly to 
control their use is demanding too much. 


SOCIETY AND SCHOOL WORKING AT 
CROSS-PURPOSES 


Fourth, people of high-school age are 
being subjected to what might be called 
a diabolical assault upon purity and 
natural modesty. The problem of sex 
is as old as Adam, but the new attacks 
are reminiscent of the days of pagan 
Rome. Youth is bombarded with a dis- 
torted picture of woman’s réle in God’s 
plan. Dagmar gives an exhibition in 
the living room of the neckline that is 
to be imitated at the next junior prom. 
The feminine form is used in billboard, 
newspaper, better magazine advertising 
to sell dog biscuits and what have you? 
The details of sex cases are reported 
in the family newspapers. The passion 
pit is a byproduct of the entire pattern. 
The high-school teacher is working at a 
tremendous disadvantage when society 
itself is working at cross-purposes with 
the school at the point where youth is 
most vulnerable. 

Fifth, at the high-school age parental 
authority is weakest. At the grade- 
school level the child’s world is fairly 


small. There is a natural respect for 
authority. The high school which is 


usually at a great distance from the 
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home opens up an unexplored conti- 
nent of new contacts and interests. Par- 
ents can feel the pull and tension that 
lures the youngster and causes rebel- 
lion against old-fashioned ways of 
home. When parental authority is 
weakened, all authority is weakened. 
No longer can high-school teachers rely 
solely upon authority. They must win 
respect as individual men or women. 
This demands exceptional qualities on 
the part of the teacher. 


BREAKDOWN OF FAMILY LIFE 
CHIEF OBSTACLE TO SCHOOL 


Sixth, one need not be a sociologist 
tu point out the breakdown of family 
life as a major obstacle to the school. 
Broken homes leave their trail of 
human wreckage in the classroom. 
Problem children, absenteeism, and the 
like can usually be traced to the home. 
Catholic schools, in spite of the Catholic 
teaching on divorce, have their share 
of boys and girls whose parents are 
involved in what we call “bad” mar- 
riages. Add to that the children of 
broken homes, the children of homes 
where there is no true love. Moodiness 
and sullenness are mirrored in the chil- 
dren. High-school boys and girls, for 
economic reasons or otherwise, often 
have no parents to go home to in the 
afternoon because both are working. 
The housing shortage may be so acute 
that it would be better for them to 
stay outside as much as possible to 
relieve congestion. Lack of religious 
training in the home has its toll in 
high school. A religion class cannot 
supply entirely for the gap of years of 
no religion in the home. ‘ Prayer must 
be taught at home by the example 
of the parents. Religion classes are 
only supplementary. 

Seventh, the Catholic high-school 
teacher has to contend with parents’ 
attitudes in the very teaching of the 
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Church itself. At the Cicero race riot, 
it is reported that a small boy picked 
up a a rock, took aim at the window, 
and fired a bull’s-eye right through the 
pane. As the glass smashed, a woman 
shouted proudly: “That’s my boy!” 
The crowd of 500 applauded. When 
that boy comes to high school, he will 
bring with him the prejudices of his par- 
ents and community. He will have to 
choose between the teacher and his 
mother. In the field of labor problems, 
boys and girls come to us already 
poisoned by the pens of newspaper 
columnists with an anti-labor bias. 
Not that they read these columns them- 
selves, but they are digested for them 
by parents and others. It requires an 
exceptional teacher to get them to 
change gears and accept the teachings 
of the Popes and bishops. A parent 
may have drilled into a son the deter- 
mination to make something of him- 
self, not to become a worker like his 
father. The boy comes to school 
steeped in the success ideal. The 
teacher in presenting the Christian ideal 
of the dignity of honest labor is cross- 
ing swords with parents. 

Recently I talked to a PTA on train- 
ing in purity. I mentioned going steady 
as a big high-school problem. I was 
astounded in the question period to 
find out that parents were more con- 
cerned to see the youngsters meet than 
the obvious fact that they were meeting 
too much. Parents need education as 
well as the children. 

Eighth, training in liturgical living 
by the school is seldom brought to 
fruition by the parish. If we utilize 
the Collect of the feast of the day as a 
device to teach the use of the missal 
and the liturgical cycle of feasts and 
fasts, what confusion must be in the 
pupils’ minds when the ordinary fare of 
daily Mass in the parish church is the 
Requiem Mass! If we continue the 
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work, the laborious work of the grade 
school, and teach them to sing the Mass, 
what use can they put it to in their 
parish where there is not community 
singing? If we go further and stir up 
the fire of the organized lay apostolate 
in a few, how often can they find the 
counterpart of the student apostolate 
in the parish after graduation? What 
is there for them to do besides giving 
out bingo ecards and working at the an- 
nual carnival? Parishes that are cen- 
ters of full liturgical and apostolic liv- 
ing exist, but one must search far and 
wide to find them. 


PUBLIC HAS LITTLE INTEREST IN 
HIGH SCHOOL’S REAL MISSION 


Finally, the high school’s primary 
mission is to educate. It is concerned, 
first of all, with such things as perfect- 
ing the communication skills, impart- 
ing to the students a taste for learning, 
developing the powers of observation 
through the physical sciences, and the 
powers of abstract reasoning through 
mathematics. The school should be 
judged on its attempt to integrate all 
the physical and social sciences and 
literature in imparting a Christian 
humanism. As _ high-school teachers 
we may fail miserably on this point, 
but it is seldom the focal point of 
criticism. In defense of the high school 
on the subject of scholarship, we must 
realize that, as Americans, we consider 
learning “long-haired” stuff. A candi- 
date for a high political office said re- 
cently that “the citizens are sick 
and tired of having government by in- 
tellectuals, professionals, and experts.” 
If it pays on the barrel-head, whatever 
it is, we want it. And scholarship, we 
know, does not ring the cash register. 

To the general attitude of people on 
learning add all the things that lure the 
pupil from his books: ears, plenty of 
spending money, part-time jobs to pro- 


vide the plentiful spending money, a 
crowded calendar of social and sporting 
events, the telephone ringing, the radio 
blasting, the TV luring, parents lavish- 
ing upon them everything but love and 
a happy home life. Is the picture over- 
drawn a bit? Maybe a bit, but only a 
bit. 

Thus far we have been stating the 
things that are standing in the way of 
the Catholic high school. Can anything 
be done? Is the situation hopeless? 
Should we sprinkle a little holy water 
on the pupils and give up what seems 
an impossible task? On the contrary. 
The very fact that we are working with 
youth should fill us with hope. In 
youths’ natural generosity and_ their 
readiness to accept truth when clearly 
presented we find tremendous reservoirs 
from which to draw. 


PAPAL VIEWS ON THE EXISTING 
EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 


While aware of our difficulties our 
Holy Father in his address to teachers 
is very positive. “It is true that young 
people of to-day are fully capable of 
appreciating true and genuine values. 
And it is precisely at this point that you 
must assume your responsibility. You 
must treat young people with the same 
simplicity and naturalness you show 
among yourselves: you must treat them 
according to their character.” 

Pius XII wisely does not ask us to 
stand upon our authority which is little 
recognized. “To try to reform young 
people and convince them by submis- 
sion, to persuade them by force, would 
be useless and not always right. You 
will induce them very much better to 
trust you if you, on your side, strive to 
understand them and to make them un- 
derstand themselves.” 

But what about all the difficulties we 
enumerated? Most of these we have 
little or no power to change as teachers. 
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We must face up to the fact that mass 
education is here to stay. The ills of 
society generally will be with us until 
we shuffle off this mortal coil. While 
we cannot straighten out home condi- 
tions, we can through PTA meetings 
do some educating of parents—particu- 
larly on the social teaching of the 
Church. We cannot change the parish, 
but we can create a desire in students 
for parishes where there is a full litur- 
gical life. If adequate lay organizations 
do not exist for the adult Catholic, the 
high school can plant the seeds of the 
apostolate that might blossom into the 
needed structures at a later date. 


WHAT CONTRIBUTIONS CAN BE 
MADE BY CATHOLIC SCHOOLS? 


How is the job to be accomplished? 
Elaboration of the way would require 
a series of articles. The direction can 
only be indicated. The faculty must 
be united in their teaching and objec- 
tives. This demands an almost heroic 
degree of dedication. There must be 
room for experimentation and initiative. 
Students must be given responsibility. 
Here is one good thing we can learn 
from John Dewey. Too often we are 
afraid that our students will make mis- 
takes. Yet, mistakes are opportunities 
for us to teach. 

In building a_ student 
some form of student government seems 
an imperative. The students should 
be given some limited voice in its affairs. 
They have no strict right to this voice, 
but training for democracy makes it 
Too often student 


community 


almost a demand. 
decisions are limited to the color of 


the prom decorations. Again, in boys’ 
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schools “community” is usually associ- 
ated with that nebulous thing called 
“school spirit,” which means pep rallies, 
cheering sections and turning out for the 
school dances. This can well be used 
as a beginning, because it is community 
at least on some level. By working 
closely with a few students outside of 
class time, faculty members should help 
to give them a taste for what commu- 
nity means on an intellectual and spirit- 
ual level. For example, in one school 
advanced seniors on their own initiative 
were helping freshman who had diffi- 
culties with their subjects. This is 
community on an _ intellectual level 
which to a Christian means the love 
for one another which Our Lord com- 
mands. Community should find its 
highest expression at the altar. A 
Catholic high school should teach its 
students to sing the Mass with the 
same unction and meaning that they 
sing the school song at the pep rally 
before the big game of the year. 

The high-school teacher need: not be 
discouraged if every graduate does not 
leave with the learning of St. Thomas 
and the missionary zeal of St. Paul. A 
better test would be whether or not 
the high school has produced any boys 
or girls who were leaving with a spirit 
of dedication to the Church, with the 
intellectual and supernatural virtues 
necessary to make a beginning in the 
work of changing the world. Likewise, 
the test for the majority of graduates is 
whether they are better-equipped to 
face the world as Christians in spite of 
all the handicaps of our society and be- 
eause of their Catholie high-school edu- 
cation. 


English Lives of Christ 


X. Life by Fr. Henry Coleridge, S.J.’ 


By ERNEST GRAF, 0O.S.B. 


~y 

EF. HeNRY COLERIDGE Was one of 
the splendid band of converts who, un- 
der the inspiring influence of Newman, 
came into the Church which, after much 
prayer and study and in not a few in- 
stances after not a little mental anguish, 
they had come to recognize as the true 
home of their souls. 
brilliant 
Cambridge. 


Coleridge had a 
Trinity College, 
Newman’s “secession”’ 
from the established Church in 1845 
shook Coleridge indeed, but not suffi- 
ciently to prevent him 
Anglican Orders. For a 


career at 


from taking 

number of 
years, in spite of a growing uneasiness, 
he devoted his energy to pastoral work 
in a small parish of the Diocese of 
Exeter. The personal life of Pusey, as 
well as his conversation, did much to 
keep the young clergyman from a de- 
cisive step in a Romeward direction: 
“T give up my hostility to the Thirty- 
Nine Articles as long as I am allowed 
to put a Catholic sense on them.” So 
he wrote to a friend who eventually be- 
came Titular Bishop of Emmaus and 
auxiliary to Cardinal Manning. The 
Gorham Judgment in 1850 shook him 
badly, as it did many others, but. it 
took him another two years to make up 
his mind to seek admission into the 
Chureh he had at last come to know as 
the one and only Church of Christ. On 
the completion of his theological studies 
in Rome, he was ordained priest in the 


‘“The Life of Our Lord.” By Henry James 
Coleridge, S.J. The Quarterly Series (Burns 
and Oates, London). 


Kternal City in 1857. In the autumn 
of the same year he entered the Jesuit 
Noviciate. Five years later he was sent 
to Farm Street, London, as first Jesuit 
editor of The Month. Thus began a 
long period of immense literary output. 
Besides a vast number of articles con- 
tributed to The Month, he also pub- 
lished a series of volumes—twenty-one 
in faect—on the Life of Christ. He died 
in 1893. 

Fr. Coleridge’s “Life of Our Lord” is 
not unlike the Life he admired beyond 
all similar works and of which he wrote 
in glowing terms in The Month—Lu- 
dolph of Saxony’s Vita Jesu Christt. 
His twenty-one volumes are a revised 
and immensely enlarged edition of his 
Life of Christ in four volumes published 
in 1876. Those who knew Fr. Cole- 
ridge testify that the writing of this 
comprehensive work was the saintly 
Jesuit’s supreme preoccupation all 
through his life. All his reading and 
studying were directed to this end, and 
whatever tasks and offices came to him 
in the course of his long life, he never 
allowed himself to become so absorbed 
by them as to forget what was to him 
something like a vocation from heaven. 

It would not be quite accurate to de- 
scribe these volumes as a Life of Christ 
in the sense in which that expression is 
now generally understood. They con- 
tain a vast amount of information, and 
there is no question of the author’s 
competence, though he himself is most 
eareful to avoid any display of scholar- 
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ship. On the whole, his chief aim is to 
foster devotion by means of the light 
he throws upon the words and actions 
of the Son of God. 
that the work is purely one of edifica- 
tion; but even if one so described it, it 
would not be any disparagement. After 
all, the Gospel is written for our edi- 
fication as much as for our instruction. 


This does not mean 


A WORK OF ENCYCLOPEDIC 
PROPORTIONS 


At the time when these volumes were 
published there was a real scarcity of 
Catholic literature in England, and the 
splendid series of Lives of Christ that 
“ame to us from France was only just 
beginning. Thus, Fr. Coleridge had the 
field to himself. Moreover, those were 
the spacious days of Queen Victoria, 
with no paper shortage and the cost of 
production only a fraction of what it is 
at ths day. No publisher would now 
entertain a project comparable to that 
which gave to the Catholic public the 
many volumes of what is called “The 
Quarterly Series,” so named because a 
fresh volume was due to appear every 
quarter of the year. That is how Fr. 
Coleridge was able to spread his matter 
over twenty-one volumes. But, as one 
reads, one has a feeling that the happy 
author, conscious of the fact that he 
might be as expansive as he eared to 
be, made no attempt at compression, 
and never deleted a line, still less a 
paragraph, once it was written. Small 
wonder if the work is not very much 
read, even though it may be seen on 
the upper shelves of many a clerical or 
convent library. He is excessively pro- 
lix. It is not unfair to say that any one 
of the Lives that have been discusse:l 
in these articles will prove more help- 
ful, were it only that they are more 
concise and free from lengthy reflee- 
tions. On the other hand, any one oi 
Fr. Coleridge’s volumes is a rich mine 
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for the preacher, and if subjects for 
meditation are required, any one of 
them may be opened at random for 
suitable matter. 

In the Preface to the volume devoted 
to a study of the Hidden Life, the au- 
thor reveals the purpose he had in mind. 
“The most fruitful activity in the sight 
of God,” he writes, “is the activity of 
prayer. The greatest spiritual work in 
the sight of God is the work of bring- 
ing souls already very high in His fa- 
vor to a still greater perfection, a still 
more exquisite purity endowing 
them thereby with a still greater might 

for the benefit of others.” From 
these premises he infers that “we learn 
the great dignity of the Apostles from 
the manner in which Our Lord gave 
Himself up to their training at the very 
time that He was in the midst of His 
public ministry.” He then argues that 
one of the purposes of the Hidden Life 
was “the importance in His sight of the 
bringing to the utmost perfection the 
magnificent work of God in the souls of 
Mary and Joseph.” How important 
this was appears “from the length of 
{ime during which this was His chief 
and chosen occupation.” 

These quotations are good samples of 
the author’s style as well as of his ap- 
Not everybody 
would take this view of the Hidden 
Life, but it is a reasonable one. At any 
rate, the author is surely right when he 
says that this period of Our Lord’s life, 
as regards its external 


proach to his subject. 


course, “was 
probably as uniform and the same as is 
that of the lives of good religious in 
some peaceful house of prayer and con- 
templation.” This taken for 
granted, he tells us that it has been his 
endeavor “to point out the relations 
which exist between the life of Nazareth 
and the various phases‘ and conditions 
of the common life of the great masses 


being 


of Christians.” 
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ENGLISH LIVES OF CHRIST 





XI. Life by Archbishop Goodier, S.J” 


I oR a number of years previous 


to his appointment to the Archiepisco- 
pal See of Bombay, Alban Goodier had 
been a much sought-after preacher of 
retreats to priests and to religious com- 
munities. The singular gentleness of 
his character, his artistic sensitiveness, 
his deep personal piety, and an out- 
standing gift of clear thinking and plain 
speaking, fitted him most admirably 
for this important but delicate form of 
the apostolate. The ten years or so 
that he spent in India, painful though 
they proved for one of his sensitive 
temperament, were a_ providential 
preparation for the equally important 
work that awaited him when he ex- 
changed the Indian episcopal See for 
the titular See of Hierapolis, in 
Phrygia, and thus became, at least in 
name, the successor of one of the most 
venerable figures of the second century 
—Papias, who has bequeathed to us 
some valuable, if all too fragmentary, 
information about the earliest period of 
the Church. The Archbishop declared 
more than once that but for those years 
in the East, and a subsequent visit to 
the Holy Land, he could never have 
written the two volumes on Our Lord’s 
Public Life by which his name will live 
longest. I think His Grace exaggerated 
somewhat, but it is of course perfectly 
true that but for that splendid experi- 
ence the work would lack the vividness, 
not to say the realism, of the descrip- 
tive parts, which contributed very 
powerfully to its immediate success. 
The surest proof of the popularity of 
the work is the fact that the two vol- 
umes had to be reprinted no less than 
six times within the space of four years. 


*“The Public Life of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” By the Most Rev. Alban Goodier, 
S.J., Archbishop of Hierapolis, 2 Vols. (Burns 
and Oates, London). 


This is not a full-seale Life of Our 
Lord, since it is limited to the Public 
Life and begins with the preaching of 
John the Baptist and Christ’s own Bap- 
tism. The Archbishop subsequently 
published another volume on the Pas- 
sion, and there can be little doubt that, 
had he been spared, he would have 
written one on the Infancy and the 
Hidden Life. Few men would have 
been better qualified for precisely this 
task; he would have been in his ele- 
ment, for, in spite of the many activi- 
ties that filled his days, he was by na- 
ture as well as by grace a lover of 
silence and retirement. The happiest 
years of his life were the last, spent as 
they were for the most part in the 
peaceful atmosphere of a Benedictine 
eonvent. This retreat he only left when 
some preaching or lecturing engage- 
ment called him back into the noise and 
bustle of this modern world, which he 
understood so well but from which he 
was so glad to escape. 

WORK WAS FULFILLMENT 

OF LIFE-LONG PLAN 

“The Public Life of Our Lord” was 
not the result of a sudden impulse. The 
Archbishop himself informs us, in the 
Introduction, that he had often planned 
its scope during the previous forty 
years, when many a chapter had been 
written and as often thrown away. 
The first complete version was written 
during a spell of freedom from other 
occupations. It was allowed to lie fal- 
iow for a whole year, when it was 
written a second time “with the per- 
spective which a year is wont to pro- 
vide to a writer’s work.” And all this 
time, so the author confesses, he had 
before him the question: “What was 
Our Lord, as a man, like? What is He 
like to-day?” 
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The foregoing sentence explains the 
aim of the book. It is “to delineate the 
human character of Christ.””. The Arch- 
bishop accordingly eschews those dis- 
cussions and, controversies 
which occupy so much space in other 
works of this kind. Here is the secret 
of the calm and peace that emanate 
from these pages. He takes the four 
Gospels as they are and weaves the 
four separate accounts of the Saviour’s 
words and actions into a connected nar- 
rative by means of a harmony of his 
own devising. 


exegetical 


The whole matter is split up into 
numbered sections and the quotations 
gre printed in columns of short lines, 
like so many lines of poetry. This ar- 
rangement is open to the accusation of 
arbitrariness, but it has the great ad- 
vantage that it focuses the reader’s at- 
tention on the Gospel text and thereby 
on the principal Figure of the story. 
The Archbishop is at pains to justify 
the use of the imagination in the de- 
scriptions which lend so much life and 
color to the narrative. While he does 
not throw the reins to this charming 
but erratic faculty, one has a feeling 
that at times his evocation of past 
events is overdone. An instance to the 
point is the scene in the house of Simon, 
when a notorious woman of the town 
“oate-crashed,” that she might anoint 
the Master’s feet. The portrait of the 
poor woman strikes at least one reader 
as overdrawn, especially if the woman 
was none other than Mary Magdalen 
plus Mary, the sister of Martha. The 
author telescopes the three women into 
one single person, though he grants that 
there is much to be said for the con- 
trary view. The scanty details hinted 
at, rather than clearly stated, by the 
Evangelists, suggest very different char- 
acters in the woman that was a sinner, 
in gentle Mary of Bethany, and the 
ardent, loving, grateful Magdalen. We 
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read indeed that Jesus cast out seven 
devils from Magdalen, but this does 
not necessarily mean that these devils 
were the seven capital sins, for, as is 
shown by the example of that holy 
man, Pere Surin, §8.J., possession or 
molestation by the devil may be per- 
mitted in the ease of the holiest of 
people. 


GRAPHIC DESCRIPTIONS ARE 
AT TIMES OVERDRAWN 


There is a suspicion of rhetoric in a 
passage like the following: “Mary of 
Bethania had been a headstrong and 
passionate child the dull quiet of 
Bethania had tried her beyond endur- 
ance. The caravans passing up 
and down the lane had made her dream 
of other places and excitements which 
in Bethania she could never have. . 
Mary of Bethania had rapidly and 
easily developed into Mary of Magdala, 
for from Jerusalem, as she knew it, to 
Magdala, was a natural descent” (II, 
pp. 266, 267), and more in the same 
strain. It is not very convineing and 
takes for granted that Bethany was 
as dead-and-alive a place as the village 
that bears that name at this day. It 
is a dangerous proceeding to attempt 
to fill in gaps in the Gospel narrative 
by means of the imagination, though, 
of course, a thorough acquaintance with 
the land of the Incarnation and the cus- 
toms that prevail there at this time is 
a tremendous help for a better under- 
standing of the sacred volume. It is 
this knowledge that enables the Arch- 
bishop to draw so graphic a picture of 
Mount Thabor that “the holy moun- 
tain,” to use St. Peter’s phrase, seems 
to loom before one’s eyes. He very 
properly assigns the supernatural event 
to the silent hours of the night: “They 
(Jesus and the three disciples) had 
come up in the evening; by now it was 
deep night, yet they found themselves 
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surrounded with light, brighter than 
the light of day.” Of Christ’s appear- 
ance he writes: “His countenance shone 
so brightly that as they looked their 
eyes were dazzled; a light seemed to 
shine through it from within, brilliant 
and blinding as the very sun itself. 
His clothing too was shining .. . one 
might eall its color white, yet was it 
whiter than white, whiter than dazzling 
snow, whiter than any man could make 
white, brighter than the whitest light” 
(II, p. 11). The Arehbishop is less 
happily inspired when he attempts to 
relate the particular contribution of 
each of the three chief personages to 
the “serious discussion” they were hold- 
ing, “as three men might who had gone 
apart to make some plan for the future.” 
But on the whole the imagination is 
kept under control while time and again 
a felicitous phrase brings a scene to 
life and conjures up a picture not readily 
forgotten. One of the happiest of these 
instances is also the last. After de- 
scribing the burial of Jesus, the seal- 
ing of the stone that closed the entrance 
to the sepulchre, and the posting of 


armed men, the Archbishop writes: 
“Meanwhile the King lay in state, with 
His guard about Him, as became a 
King” (II, p. 348). 

The Archbishop would not claim for 
his work either wide erudition or deep 
originality; in facet, he expressly dis- 
claims such a notion, just as with the 
unfeigned humility—he was a most 
forthright lover and speaker of the 
truth—he takes it for granted that there 
would not be “many readers who would 
read this book from beginning to end.” 
Many more, he suspects, “will look here 
and there, will perhaps use it as a book 
of reference, will open it at the scene 
or event which at the moment they are 
studying.” 

This supposition may be true. But 
there is in these volumes a freshness of 
thought, a dignity of expression, and 
an unction that will long continue to 
attract, to charm, and _ to_ inspire. 
Divided as they are into clear-cut para- 
graphs, the volumes could provide 
matter for short but very effective dis- 
courses, and for private prayer and 
meditation. 


XII. Life by Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P.’ 


J, DGED by size alone, this is a 
very short Life of Christ, for it does 
not exceed the narrow compass of just 
three pages short of two hundred. But 
what it lacks in volume is made up for 
by the crisp, vivid, colorful phrases 
with which the author portrays the 
personality of Our Lord. Though dead, 
Fr. MeNabb still lives in the memory 
of most of us as a clear-thinking, plain- 
speaking preacher whose ascetic coun- 
tenance and even more ascetic living 
recalled the glorious galaxy of Saints 


*“4 Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” By 
Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Sheed & Ward, 
London). 


and Doctors who have shed _ luster 
upon the Church and the Order of St. 
Dominic. With characteristic humility 
Fr. Vincent pleads his incompetence for 
a task which obedience alone induced 
him to undertake. It is fortunate that 
his Superiors knew better. This fruit 
of obedience is a little masterpiece. 
Very modestly the author declares that 
“he has not loaded the ship of his little 
Life with a heavy lading of scholar- 
ship.” But this explanation is not 
due to any contempt of scholarship. 
“Few men,” he writes, “deserve so well 
of Jesus, their fellow-man, and of their 
fellow-men, as these patient coral- 
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builders (the scholars) of biblical exe- 
gesis for whom to-day an uncertain 
textual reading, an unidentified village, 
or even a misplaced comma is almost 
more momentous than the threat of a 
European war.” This last remark is 
due to the circumstance that the book 
was written at a time when the last 
world war was already casting ever- 
lengthening shadows across the Euro- 
pean scene. This tribute to the biblical 
experts concludes with an acknowledg- 
ment of the author’s own indebtedness 
to them, which is also a characteristic 
expression of his charity toward those 
outside the Church, or even outside 
Christianity: “Of all nations and of all 
modes of belief and unbelief, they may 
not be a Communion of Saints, but 
they are a Communion of scholars with- 
out whose patient, selfless love of the 
Book few pages of this Life could have 
been written.” 


INDIVIDUAL APPROACH LENDS 
FRESHNESS TO WORK 


It would be wrong to claim that this 
book contains anything new. “The Life 
of Jesus Christ is but one,” the author 
writes, “onee and for all it has been 
written by the four Evangelists 
When these four had done the work 
they, and they alone, were inspired to 
do, the Life of the Word made flesh 
was again inearnate in such _ perfect 
human speech that there could be no 
equal, nor even a second.” However, 
just as our preaching must go on until 
the end of time even though no preacher 
can hope to say anything that has not 
been said a thousand times, so must 
the Gospel be studied, explained and 
commented upon in all the centuries 
to come. The student of the Gospel 
must communicate the fruits of his 
contemplation of the transcendent per- 
sonality of Our Lord to the men and 
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women of his generation, and if he does 
so sincerely he will be both fresh and 
original because he gives us the result 
of his own individual approach to the 
subject. 

Such is the originality of the present 
little book, as a few quotations will 
best show. “The most significant act 
of what is known as the public life of 
Our Lord,” Fr. MeNabb writes, “is the 
choosing and training of His disciples.” 
Not everyone would be prepared to 
agree with this idea, but says Fr. Mc- 
Nabb, “it is clear that from the first 
Jesus had in mind a Society which has 
been fitly defined as a multitudo ordi- 
nata ...and the four lists of Apostles 
show that a hierarchy of spiritual 
officers was the first detail in the plan- 
ning of the Christian Society.” The 
book would not be Fr. McNabb’s if it 
did not challenge this or that strongly 
held view of the reader. More than one 
reader may be surprised when he is told, 
in the very last chapter, that “Jesus 
Christ did not come among sinful men 
in order to prove to men that He was 
God, but in order to redeem them from 
their sins. Neither did He, on Easter 
Sunday and for a further forty days 
after the Resurrection, show Himself 
to these sinful men in order to prove 
to them that He was risen, but in order 
to prove to them, and to all sinners, that 
they were redeemed.” 

This declaration is undoubtedly true 
as far as it goes, but it sounds exagger- 
ated. The whole tone of the passages of 
the Gospel in which St. John describes 
the various apparitions of the risen Sav- 
iour reveals a very definite purpose. 
This purpose was to convince the Apos- 
tles of the fact of the Saviour’s triumph 
over death and the grave, precisely be- 
cause this miracle is the touchstone of 
His divinity and the basis of our hope 
of our own immortality. 
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Homintes FOR THE Monrn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By V. F. KIENBERGER, O.P. 





Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Charity of the Brotherhood 


“Be reconciled to thy brother” (Matt., v. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) To-day is called Brotherhood Sunday 
because of the lessons in 
charity provided by the Mass. 

(2) Charity has a_ tremendous driving 
power. 

(3) The parable of the Good Samaritan 
opened a new era in the history of 


sublime 


humanity. 

(4) Christ’s charity for His human brethren 
had no limits. 

(5) Fraternal charity was an outstanding 
element in the teaching of the Apos- 
tles. 


This is Brotherhood Sunday! The 
Mass of this fifth Sunday after Pente- 
cost offers a sublime lesson in charity. 
Through Baptism, the Sacrament of 
Charity, we became heirs of the Eternal 
Father’s Kingdom. We are God’s chil- 
dren, for we have received the spirit 
of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: 
“Abba, Father” (Rom., viii. 15). As 
sons of the Father Almighty we must 
love God in our neighbor, who is a “par- 
taker” as we are “of the divine nature” 
(II Peter, i.4). Human experience con- 
firms the necessity of realizing this fact. 
Only when the Fatherhood of God is 
recognized, will the brotherhood of men 
become an accomplished fact. 

To-day’s Introit is a plea of David 
that God hear his voice and forsake him 
not. “The Lord is my Jight, and my 


salvation,” chants the Royal Psalmist, 
“whom shall I fear?” (Ps. xxvi. 1). 

The Collect is a prayer to God who 
is Uncreated Charity, beseeching Him 
that He pour into our hearts a burning 
love of Him so that, loving God in all 
things and above all things, we may ob- 
tain His promises. 

The Epistle of the Blessed Apostle, 
St. Peter, bids all to be of one mind, 
having compassion one on another, be- 
ing lovers of the brotherhood, not ren- 
dering evil for evil but blessing. Simon, 
chief of the Twelve, aptly wrote: “He 
who would love life, and see good days, 
let him refrain his tongue from evil ... 
and seek after peace” (I Peter, iii. 10— 
11). 

The Gradual is a petition to God our 
protector to look upon us His servants 
and give ear to our prayers. The con- 
tinuation of the Holy Gospel is ac- 
cording to St. Matthew. Our Lord 
positively states that, unless our justice 
exceeds that of the hypocritical Scribes 
Pharisees, we shall enter 
If we harbor anger, envy, bit- 
aversion, we 


and not 
heaven. 
terness, indifference, or 
must “leave our gift at the altar and 
be reconciled to our brother” before 
offering or participating in the most 


august Sacrifice. 
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The Offertory bids us to bless the 
Lord who has given us understanding. 
Living in God’s presence, we know that 
He is at our right hand that we “be not 
moved” (Ps. xv. 8). The Secret is a 
prayer to the merciful Lord to receive 
kindly the offerings which His hand- 
maidens and servants have placed upon 
His altar. The Communion Verse is 
the plea of every contrite heart: “One 
thing I have asked of the Lord, this 
will I seek after: that I may dwell in 
the house of the Lord all the days of 
my life’ (Ps. xxiv. 4). The Postcom- 
munion asks God to cleanse us from our 
hidden faults and deliver us from our 
enemies’ snares, since He has fed us 
with the heavenly gift of the Holy 
Eucharist. Amen. 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY IS 
GREAT FORCE FOR GOOD 


What a foree for good is Christian 
charity! It quietly outlives opposition, 
meanness, bigotry by rendering good for 
evil. “Many 
waters cannot quench charity, neither 
ean the floods drown it” (Cant., vii. 7). 
The turgid waters of contradiction, the 
murky rivers of jealousy, the pesti- 
lential torrents of racial hatred “be- 
come wormwood” (Apoc., vil. 11); all 
are swept into the Sargasso Sea and are 
soon swallowed up. The works of char- 
ity remain unmoved as “tabernacles 
which the ‘Lord hath pitched, as cedars 
by the waterside” (Num., xxiv. 6). 

What tremendous driving power 
charity possesses! The Lord 
when He walked the earth was conse- 
erated to charity. His concern was di- 
rected to the misguided children of His 
Father in whose name He had come. 
He laid down the rules for charity: 
“Love your enemies, do good to those 
who hate you. Bless those who curse 
you, pray for those who calumniate you. 

If you love those who love you, 


Solomon wisely sang: 


Jesus 


what merit have you? For even sin- 
ners love those who love them.... Do 
good, and lend, not hoping for any re- 
turn, and your reward shall be great, 
and you shall be children of the Most 
High, for He is kind towards the un- 
grateful and evil. Be merciful, there- 
fore, even as your Father is merciful” 
(Luke, vi. 27-36). 

Our Lord’s answer to the doctor of 
the law accentuates the importance of 
fraternal charity. This lawyer had won- 
dered if Jesus proposed to abrogate the 
Ten Commandments and promulgate 
new precepts. As a champion of the 
Pharisees, this scribe asked what he 
must do to gain eternal life. Our Lord 
referred him to the Law. The lawyer 
then recited quickly the passage con- 
cerning the necessity of loving God with 
one’s whole heart, soul, strength, and 
mind, which every Jew dutifully recited 
To this familiar text 
he added the precept of loving one’s 
neighbor. The Master smiled His full 
approval, saying: “Thou hast answered 
rightly; do this and thou shalt live” 
(Luke, x. 28). 


twice each day. 


JEWS HAD NARROW CONCEPTION 
OF NEIGHBOR 


The seribe knew his Scripture. He 
was aware that Holy Writ demanded 
the Jew to consider every fellow-Israel- 
ite his neighbor, for Abraham was their 
father in God. He also realized that 
since the days of Abraham many people 
of other races had intermarried with 
the Jews, proselytes and strangers had 
come to pitch their tents in the land of 
Israel, observing Jewish customs and 
living the Jewish life. Were these, as 
well as foreigners, to be termed neigh- 
This presented a difficulty to 
the seribe who sought a solution from 
the Blessed Christ by asking: “And who 
is my neighbor?” 

The locale lent itself for the parable 
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which Jesus was about to enunciate to 
prove His point. Its theme was easy of 
comprehension, for the group stood on 
one of the hills “over against Jeru- 
salem’? whence they could see, half way 
between the Holy City and Jericho, the 
“Ascent of Adommin” (Josue, xv. 7), 
a ruddy mass of rock, stained by man- 
ganese deposits. This spot the Jews 
called the “Ascent of Redness,” while 
the Arabs termed it the “Ascent of 
Blood.” It was a dangerous place—a 
den of thieves. 


PARABLE OPENS NEW ERA IN 
HISTORY OF HUMANITY 


‘This Parable of the Good Samaritan 
is as familiar to every Christian as the 
words and musie of an old hymn. 
‘Robbers had waylaid and beaten unto 
senselessness a traveller,” said Jesus, 
as He began His discourse. The victim 
was left by the road to perish, for 
robbers know that dead men tell no 
tales. A priest passed by the man, and 
then a Levite, both conscious of the law 
prohibiting them from touching a dead 
body. Such an act would have made 
them unclean for temple service. An 
ordinance for priests is found in the 
Book of Leviticus: “Nor shall he (the 
priest) go in at all to any dead person: 
not even for his father or his mother, 
(lest) he be defiled” (Lev., xxi. 1). 

These two members of the Levitical 
order knew how to define charity. 
They were its objects—they lived on 
tithes. Those who contributed to their 
support were certainly their neighbors. 
They hurriedly passed by the wounded 
man, not ascertaining if he were of their 
nation nor if he were really dead. Then 
a heretic came upon the scene, a mem- 
ber of a small group despised by the 
Jews, and in turn hating them with un- 
bridled fanaticism. He had no fear 
whether the robbers were lurking in the 
neighborhood or not. He hurried to 


take their victim to the inn—a half- 
way house on the road to Jericho, still 
called the Hostel of the Good Samari- 
tan. He made a payment of two pence 
—two days’ wages—to the innkeeper, 
promising on his return to liquidate any 
further indebtedness. Our Lord ter- 
ininated the parable with a direct ques- 
tion: “Which of these three, in thy 
opinion, proved himself neighbor to him 
who fell among robbers?” The scribe 
answered without hesitation: “He who 
took pity on him.” And Jesus said to 
him: “Go and do thou also in like 
manner” (Luke, x. 37). 

Does not the Lord Jesus seem to say: 
“Whoever is in stress, whatever his race 
or creed or occupation, is your neigh- 
bor?” And should trials be our portion, 
we are neighbor to those whom we have 
helped in their necessity. They in turn 
should help us. In commenting on this 
familiar parable, Pere Lagrange, O.P., 
aptly states: “This simple dialogue es- 
tablishes a date in the history of hu- 
manity.’? 


CHRIST’S CHARITY FOR MAN 

KNEW NO LIMITS 

The scope of Jesus’ charity for the 
brotherhood had no limits. He could 
well say: “I am in your midst as he 
who serves” (Luke, xii. 27). His fra- 
ternal charity knew no boundaries of 
race or nation. He healed the Roman 
centurion’s son and the daughter of the 
pagan Canaanite woman. He went to 
the country of the Gerasenes and exor- 
cized a demoniac. He sat at the Well 
of Jacob and converted a Samaritan 
woman. Among His own people He 
showed Himself a loyal friend. He 
was their Elder Brother, come to ran- 
som their souls. He sought out lepers. 
Even in the Temple the blind and the 
lame sought the impress of His healing 

‘Lagrange, “The Gospel of Jesus Christ,” 


Vol. II, p. 12 (Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md.). 
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hands, lovingly outstretched to those 
heavily burdened with infirmity. They 
thronged Him in the streets, seeking to 
touch the hem of His garment, and He 
healed them of their affliction. Re- 
cluses, villagers, farmers, and plainsmen 
knew the charities of the Wonder- 
Worker. He was well acquainted with 
infirmity (Is., lili. 3). He did not re- 
fuse to forgive the people of His home 
town of Nazareth, even though they in- 
sulted Him blatantly, saying: “What 
mean such miracles wrought by His 
hands?” How sadly St. Mark re- 
ported: “And He could not work any 
miracle there, beyond curing a few sick 
people by laying His hands upon them. 
And He marvelled because of their un- 
belief” (Mark, vi. 6)! 

The Master’s public ministry was 
consecrated to the loving service of the 
underprivileged neighbor. He became 
mightiest in His defense of the woman 
taken in sin. He became meekest in 
healing the man with the withered arm 
despite the forbidding scowls of the 
Pharisees. His enemies could not stay 
His zeal for the downtrodden nor stop 
Him in performing the corporal works 
of mercy. The chief priests and Phari- 
sees sent out their attendants to seize 
Jesus. His charity won their hearts. 
Returning, they were upbraided by 
their masters: “Why have you not 
brought Him?” The attendants an- 
swered: “Never has man spoken as this 
man” (John, vil. 47). Later on the 
Pharisees conceded their defeat, and 
said among themselves: “Do you see 
that we avail nothing? Behold, the 
entire world has gone after Him” (John, 
xii. 19). 


PETER PREACHED AND 
PRACTISED THIS CHARITY 


St. Peter realized that, to be a true 
disciple of his crucified Master, he must 
imitate Him. Simon Peter walked 
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humbly in the way of the Blessed 
Christ. Christliness was woven into 
every fiber of his being. His Epistles 
counsel the Christian to be compassion- 
ate, lovers of the brethren, merciful, 
humble (II Peter, ili. 8). His visits to 
the churches brought joy to the strug- 
gling Christian communities. They re- 
ceived him as they would have wel- 
comed the Lord Jesus. He rewarded 
their goodness by working miracles in 
the name of His Master. 

Once on a visit to the settlement at 
Lydda, Peter healed the paralytic 
Aeneas bedridden for eight years, say- 
ing: “Aeneas, Jesus Christ heals thee. 
Get up and make thy bed.” And 
straightway he got up. And all who 
lived at Lydda and in Sharon saw him 
and they turned to the Lord (Acts, ix. 
35). The charity of the brotherhood 
constrained Simon Peter to visit Joppa 
where the eamstress Tabitha, which is 
translated Dorcas, was dead. Kneel- 
ing alongside, he called to her, as his 
Master had addressed the dead daughter 
of Jairus: “Arise.” She sat up and it 
became known all over Joppa and many 
believed in the Lord (Acts, ix. 43). 


ST. PAUL EXPATIATES ON 
FRATERNAL CHARITY 


During St. Paul’s sojourn at Corinth 
in A.D. 57, at the close of his third mis- 
slonary journey, he wrote his Epistle 
to the Romans. This is given the po- 
sition of honor as first among the Epis- 
tles of the New Testament. In this 
Epistle Paul informed the Romans of 
his intended visit, and offered them 
doctrinal and moral topics for medita- 
tion and practice. His eloquent Epistle 
contains the familiar exhortation on the 
duties of Christians, not only for those 
residing at Rome but also for the vari- 
ous Catholic communities throughout 
the world. After stressing humility and 
concord, Paul discoursed on the charity 
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of the brotherhood which modern 
spiritual writers have called “fraternal 
charity.” 

The charity of the brotherhood needs 
to be preached to-day from the house- 
tops to a hate-maddened world, steeped 
in erimes against the neighbor. Its 
message is as apt to-day as in the first 
century of Christianity when St. Paul 
exhorted his brethren, declaring: “Let 
love be without pretense. Love 
one another with fraternal charity, an- 
ticipating one another with honor. . 
Share the needs of the saints, practising 
hospitality. Bless those who persecute 
you; bless and do not curse... . Be 
of one mind towards one another. . 

If it be possible, as far as in you lies, 
be at peace with all men. Do not 
avenge yourselves. Be not over- 
come by evil, but overcome evil with 
good” (Rom., xii. 9-21). The Apostle 
of the Gentiles in this same Epistle up- 
held charity as a social duty, saying: 
“Owe no man anything except to love 
one another; for he who loves his neigh- 


bor has fulfilled the Law. For: Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt 
not kill, Thou shall not steal, Thou 
shalt not covet, and if there be any 
other commandment, it is summed up 
in this saying: Thow shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. Love does no evil 
to aneighbor. Love therefore is the ful- 
fillment of the Law” (Rom., xiii. 
8-10). 

Naturally it would be fitting to call 
the disciple whom Jesus loved the 
“Apostle of Charity.” Favored to find 
sanctuary at the Master’s Sacred Heart 
(cfr. John, xiii. 25), as witness unto his 
Master John preached charity in season 
and out of season. If his critics asked 
why he constantly repeated the love of 
the brotherhood, he pointed out that 
it was the Master’s doctrine: “Beloved, 
let us love one another, for love is from 
God. . He has first loved us and 
sent His Son a propitiation for our sins. 
Beloved, if God has so loved us, we also 
ought to love one another” (I John, iv. 
7, 10-11). 


Sirth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Heavenly Journey Bread 


“If I send them away . 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The multiplication of the loaves pre- 
figured the Sacrament of the Altar. 
(2) From the earliest days of human his- 
tory sacrifice has been identified with 
religion. 
(3) Gradual distortion of the idea of sacri- 
fice. 
(4) Jewish sacrifices were types of the 
Sacrifice of Calvary. 
(5) The Mass is a continuation of the Sac- 
rifice of the Cross. 
(6) Christ as principal minister of the Mass. 


The second miraculous multiplication 
of the seven loaves recorded in St. 
Mark’s prefigured the great 


Gospel 


. they will faint on the way” (Mark, viii. 3). 


Sacrament of the Altar, as did the first 
multiplication of loaves. The numeral 
seven, according to Jewish usage, was 
a mystic number. It was synonymous 
with perfection or completeness. May 
it not have been that this was in the 
Master’s thought in accepting the seven 
loaves and multiplying them to feed the 
immense throng on that never-to-be- 
forgotten day in the desert? This 
miracle is expressly related to the 
promise of the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist. The Blessed Master ful- 
filled this promise at the Last Supper 
in the Cenacle when taking bread He 
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blessed and broke, and gave to them, 
saying, “This is My OGY. « « « Do 
Me” (Luke, 
He thus issued a mandate to 


this in remembrance of 
xxi. 20). 
the Apostles and their successors to con- 
secrate in the same way this super- 
substantial bread for the nourishment 
of souls in every clime until time is 
merged into eternity. 

The Introit calls upon the Lord, the 
strength of His people and the protec- 
tor of the salvation of His anointed. 
How apposite is this prayer for the 
people and priests behind the Iron Cur- 
tain! To-day’s Collect beseeches the 
God of all power to implant in our 
hearts the love of the Holy Name and 
an increase of religion. This is a fitting 
prayer, for to-day is Holy Name Sun- 
day. Throughout the world countless 
members of the Holy Name organiza- 
tion receive the Heavenly Bread and 
walk in the strength of that Food. <A 
compelling thought of the Epistle is: 
“As Christ has arisen from the dead 
through the glory of the Father, so we 
also may walk in the newness of life! 

For we know that our old self 
has been crucified with Him. 
Consider yourself also as dead to sin, 
but alive to God in Christ Jesus our 
Lord” (Rom., vi. 4-11). The Gradual 
begs God to return a little to His serv- 
ants whose refuge He has been from 
generation unto generation (Ps. Ixxxix. 
1). 

The Holy Gospel tells the story of the 
compassionate Christ who fed miracu- 
lously the throng that had hung on 
every word which He had spoken—and 
they did not seem to mind a three days’ 
Seven baskets 
the fragments of the meal at which 
four thousand had partaken. The Of- 
fertory is a holy petition that He may 
perfect our walking in His paths that 
our footsteps “be not moved (Ps. xvi. 


abstinence. contained 


5). The Communion has a thoroughly 
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Eucharistic theme. “I will go round, 
and offer up in His tabernacle a sacri- 
fice of jubilation” (Ps. xxvi. 6). The 
Postcommunion entreats God to grant 
that all the faithful 
filled with His gifts, may be cleansed 


who have been 


by their effects and strengthened by 
their help. Amen. 


SACRIFICE ALWAYS IDENTIFIED 
WITH RELIGION 


sacrifice has 
Sacrifice 
is essentially a religious act, as old as 
the human race. The children of Adam 
and Eve offered sacrifice and holocausts 
Cain, tilled the 
ground, brought an offering of the crops 
the land had given him. Abel, who 
was a shepherd, also brought an offer- 


From the beginning, 
been identified with religion. 


to Jehovah. who 


ing out of the firstlings of his flock, 


with their fat (efr. Gen., iv. 4). In- 
deed, sacrifice has been identified as 
a spontaneous act of man’s love for 
God. Noe paid homage to his Creator 
immediately upon leaving the ark. He 
built an altar to the Lord, and chose 
beasts and birds that were clean and 
with them made burnt offerings which 
God (efr. Gen., viii. 21). 
Melchisedech, the king of Salem, priest 
of the Most High, offered bread and 
wine (Gen., xiv. 19). Abraham, at the 
command of the Lord, offered not only 
the animals of his flock, but also was 


pleased 


ready to sacrifice his beloved son, Isaac. 
How poignant was the son’s query to 
his father: “Where is the victim?” 
(Gen., xxii. 8)! When Abraham had 
bound his boy and was about to plunge 
the sword into his heart, an angel of the 
Lord stayed his hand. God had gra- 
ciously accepted the sacrifice of His obe- 
dient Abraham, turning 
uround, saw a ram caught by its horns 
in a thicket. He took the animal and 
offered it as a burnt-sacrifice in his son’s 
Abraham typified the Eternal 


servant. 


stead. 
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Father whose only begotten Son was 
sacrificed in a bloody manner on Cal- 


vary. 


SACRIFICE AS CENTRAL ACT OF 
RELIGIOUS WORSHIP 


It has been pointed out that sacrifice 
is essentially a religious act. Moreover, 
the sacrificial rite is usually the central 
act of religious worship. Now, since 
religion is catholic or universal in time 
und place, sacrifice partakes of this 
catholicity—this universality. Sacri- 
fice is identified in the worshipper of 
the Living God as the spontaneous act 
of homage paid to the Almighty, and it 
is natural for man to pay his homage 
with a gift. Offerings of gifts to God 
are not only the expression of human 
affection, but they have been revealed 
as the will of God. Directive indeed is 
the command of the Almighty to Moses 
and Aaron in the land of Egypt: “On 
the tenth day of this month let every 
man take a lamb. And it shall 
be a lamb without blemish. . . . And 
you shall keep it until the fourteenth 
day of this month; and the whole multi- 
tude of the children of Israel shall 
sacrifice it in the evening. And they 
shall take of the blood thereof, and put 
it upon both the side posts, and on the 
upper door posts of the houses, wherein 
they shall eat it. And the blood shall 
be unto you for a sign in the houses 
where you shall be: and I shall see the 
blood, and shall pass over you: and the 
plague shall not be upon you to destroy 
you, when I shall strike the land of 
Egypt” (Exod., xii. 3-13). 

The Blessed Christ became the 
Paschal Lamb in the fullness of time. 
He was heralded by St. John the Bap- 
tist: “Behold the Lamb of God, behold 
Him who taketh away the sin of the 
world” (John, i. 29). Later there came 
a day of hosting in the heavenly abid- 
ing place, when “four and twenty an- 


cients fell down before the Lamb, hav- 
ing the vials full of odors, which are 
the prayers of the saints.” The Chureh 
Triumphant loudly proclaimed: “The 
Lamb that was slain is worthy to re- 
ceive power, and divinity, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honor, and glory, and 
benediction” (Apoc., v. 12). 


GRADUAL DISTORTION OF 
IDEA OF SACRIFICE 


Sacred history attests the fact that 
the idea of sacrifice, of holocaust, of re- 
conciliation, and of atonement never 
departed from the heart of man. There 
came a time when the tradition of offer- 
ing sacrifices was growing distorted, 
when unbecoming gifts were presented 
to the Deity. As the nations spread 
over the face of the earth, they lost 
sight of the sacred tradition of offering 
worthy gifts to their God. Eventually 
the idea of offering holocausts became 
so corrupt that men sacrificed human 
beings. Then, as the heathen races fell 
under the sway of the powers of evil, 
their sacrifices took on the guise of 
devil-worship. But the concept of of- 
fering sacrifice was never uprooted from 
the human mind. 

It is also a fact of sacred history that 
bloody sacrifices were offered by the 
Jews and by many other nations from 
the primeval days. It is contrary to 
human inclination to slaughter animals 
without blemish, to witness the flowing 
of blood, or to be sprinkled with the 
blood of heifers. One asks what caused 
the chosen people of God and the other 
nations to go contrary to their natural 
inclinations in these matters of bloody 
rituals. They were conscious that, hav- 
ing sinned against God, they should 
strive to make amends to Divine Jus- 
tice by a holocaust; and the holocaust 
was a bodily sacrifice of an animal 
slain and totally consumed by fire to 
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denote God’s dominion over all things 
and man’s dependence upon Him. 


JEWISH SACRIFICES FGRECAST 
SACRIFICE OF CALVARY 


All the sacrifices of the Jews typified 
the bloody sacrifice of Christ on Gol- 
gotha, whereby man was ransomed from 
the eternal pit and reconciled to the 
Father Almighty. Through this sacri- 
fice we became “heirs indeed of God 
and joint heirs with Christ” (Rom., 
viii. 17). The sacrifices of the Old Law 
faded into insignificance in the radiance 
of the immolation of the Son of God on 
Calvary. It was His wish that this 
bloody offering of Himself to His 
Eternal Father be perpetuated till time 
merged with eternity. So, He gave the 
commandment that in the New Law 
would be offered a sacrifice which would 
be a continuation and a renewal of 
Calvary’s bloody holocaust. To offer 
Mass, then, is to immolate the Son of 
God in a mystic manner. The principal 
ceremonies demonstrate that the obla- 
tion once offered on Golgatha is re- 
newed on the altar. Holy Mass is 
neither a mere “image” of Christ’s 
death on the Cross nor a bare “me- 
morial” of His dying thereon. It ap- 
plies to all people the merits and satis- 
faction of Our Lord’s bitter death, hav- 
ing the same value and the same efficacy 
as the Sacrifice of the Cross. It is the 
clean oblation prophesied by Malachy: 
“From the rising of the sun even to the 
going down, My Name is great among 
the Gentiles, and in every place there 
is sacrifice, and there is offered to My 
Name a clean oblation: for My Name 
is great among the Gentiles, saith the 
Lord of hosts” (Mal., i. 11). 


THE MASS A CONTINUATION OF 
THE SACRIFICE OF CALVARY 


Holy Mass is rightly termed a Sacri- 
fice. The early Church referred to the 
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Holy Sacrifice of the Mass as “the 
breaking of bread.” Cleophas and his 
fellow-disciple invited the Risen Sav- 
iour to sup with them in the inn at Em- 
maus; and “whilst He was at table 
with them, He took bread, and blessed 
and broke, and gave to them. 

They knew Him in the breaking of the 
bread” (Luke, xxiv. 30,35). Our Lady, 
the disciples, and the first converts 
“were persevering in the doctrine of the 
apostles, and in the communication of 
the breaking of bread, and in prayers” 
(Acts, 11. 42). 

In stating that the Mass is a true 
sacrifice, it will be well to repeat the 
definition of sacrifice. Sacrifice is a 
religious rite designed to honor God 
and to atone for sin by offering to the 
Almighty a victim, destroying or slay- 
ing it. Holy Mass fulfills the terms of 
this definition to the letter. It is a true 
sacrifice, giving adoration, thanksgiv- 
ing, and reparation to God, and peti- 
tioning Him by the sacred wounds of 
His Son to grant all our prayers a 
speedy hearing. Moreover, the Mass 
is a true sacrifice because it renews the 
Sacrifice of the Cross, and has as its 
victim the invisible Body and Blood of 
the Blessed Christ under the visible 
forms of bread and wine. Again, the 
Mass has, as its principal priest, the 
same Jesus who was the priest in the 
Sacrifice of the Cross. Finally, it 
should be recalled that, while the Mass 
is a continuation of the sacrifice on 
Calvary, the manner of offering is alone 
different. On the holy rood the Divine 
Master was a bleeding victim. On the 
cross He shed the last drop of His 
Precious Blood and “gave up _ the 
ghost”? (Luke, xxiii. 46). On the altar 
His Blood is separated from His Body 
only figuratively by the twofold con- 
secration of the bread into His Body 
and the wine into His Blood. Hence, 
in the dual consecration there is a vivid 
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representation of Our Lord’s death on 
the cross. The crucifixion of Jesus of 
Nazareth was a complete acknowledg- 
ment of the Almighty Father’s dominion 
over all things and His absolute con- 
trol over life and death. Calvary and 
the Mass are true sacrifices, for both 
fulfill the definition of sacrifice. On the 
cross the Good Shepherd gave His life 
for the flock, and was slain in the most 
fiendish manner known to men. In the 
Mass He is immolated in an unbloody 
manner. We use the expression, Christ 
is “mystically slain” on the altar. On 
the cross He offered Himself once only; 
at Mass He offers Himself each day 
until time is no more. 


THE RITE IN THE CENACLE 


Theologians agree that both in the 
Upper Room and on Calvary the 
Blessed Master performed sacrificial 
rites. They affirm that “the Mass is a 
true sacrifice renewing the sacrificial 
death of Christ in a mystical manner, 
just as the rite of the Last Supper an- 
ticipated it in a mystical manner.” 
That the Master offered a sacrificial 
rite in the Cenacle with His own Body 
and Blood as the Victim is proven by 
His utterances: “And taking bread, He 
gave thanks, and broke, and gave to 
them, saying: ‘This is My Body which 
is given for you’” (Luke, xxii. 19). 
Taking the chaliced wine, Jesus gave 
thanks to them, saying: “Drink ye all 
of this. For this is My Blood of the 
New Testament which shall be shed for 
the many unto remission of 
(Matt., xxvi. 27, 28). 
pressions, “This Body . . . being given 
for you,” and “this Blood being 
shed unto remission of sins,” are indica- 
tive that the Lord Jesus was perform- 
ing a sacrificial rite. 


sins” 


These two ex- 


‘Cir. Rev. F. J. Connell, CSS.R. “The 
Seven Sacraments” (Paulist Press, New York 
City), p. 80. 


THE LAWFUL MINISTER OF 
THE MASS 


According to the definition of sacri- 
fice, there must be a “lawful minister.” 
As was said above, the Blessed Christ, 
the invisible High Priest, is the princi- 
pal priest in the offering of each Mass, 
inasmuch as He instituted this sacred 
rite and commissioned the Apostles 
and their successors in the ministry to 
continue it in His Name. “Perhaps, 
too, He takes a direct and immediate 
part in the celebration of every Mass, 
invisibly exercising His priestly power 
in union with the visible priest when He 
says the words: “This is My Body... . 
This is My Blood.’ ’” 

There is a Spanish legend which 
states that, wherever the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass is being celebrated, 
God orders an angel to stand guard at 
this holy place. The humblest people 
cherish their makeshift chapel wherein 
Christ’s death is renewed mystically at 
Holy Mass, and their impoverished 
souls become His Eucharistic taber- 
nacle “not made with hand” (Heb., ix. 
11). It was the boast of the late Cardi- 
nal Hayes, “the shepherd of charity,” 
that his cathedral in New York City 
was built by the blessed pennies of the 
poor, who gave generously of their 
hard-earned wages that a_ glorious 
church might house the altar of sacri- 
fice. Kneeling before the altar of our 
own parish church after the reception 
of the Heavenly Bread, we crave the 
privilege to hear the voice of the 
Master, saying: “My eyes shall be 
open and My ears attentive to the 
prayer of him that shall pray in this 
place. For I have chosen, and have 
sanctified this place, that My name 
may be there forever, and My eyes and 
My heart may remain there perpetu- 
ally” (III Par., viii. 15, 16). 


* Connell, loc. cit. 
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Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


Christlike Sincerity 


“Not everyone shall enter the kingdom of heaven” (Matt., vii. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The early life of Matt Talbot. 
(2) The incident which led to his conver- 
sion. 
(3) His life furnishe s$ an cloque nt le SSOn for 


the intemperate. 


(4) Deeds, not words, are what the Lord 


de sire 8 from us. 


The humble Dublin workingman, 
Matt Talbot, after his conversion was 
an apostle of sincerity. At the age of 
twelve he left school and later gradually 
succumbed to the vice of intemperance. 
Heredity cannot be blamed for his ad- 
diction to drink, for his parents were 
practical Catholics. His 
high 


sober and 
mother attained a 
sanctity and was looked upon as a 
“living saint.” The father, Charles 
Talbot, succeeded his own father and 
grandfather in the position of foreman 
with the Dublin Port and Docks. A 
man of integrity, he led the recitation 
of the Rosary each night in his home. 
Both he and his wife offered a truly 
Catholic example to their eight sons and 


degree of 


four daughters. 

Until his twelfth year Matt had re- 
ceived a thorough education from the 
Christian Brothers. Unfortunately his 
first job was that of messenger for a 
firm of Here he 
started to tipple and at the end of the 
year he had contracted the evil habit of 
intemperance. His parents were grief- 
stricken. The father had Matt trans- 
ferred to the post of messenger under 
himself, as foreman of the Port, where 


wine merchants. 


he was in charge of the stores of liquor. 
This was a most unfortunate transfer; 
for Matt it was merely a change from 
wine to whiskey. It completed his ruin. 
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Thereafter for sixteen years he drank 
up every penny of his wages. 

During his seventeenth year Matt be- 
gan to realize the shame that he had 
brought upon his father. He quit his 
job and took up brick-laying. This 
change of occupation did not alter his 
drinking habits. When paid his wages, 
he would entrust the money against the 
cost of the next week’s liquor with the 
bartender of his favorite tavern. Here 
he repaired after work with his drink- 
ing companions, and remained till the 
time for closing. Sometimes he pawned 
his coat, and once his shoes, to obtain 
more liquor. 


FINAL CONVERSION OF 
MATT TALBOT 


Although he never missed Sunday 
Mass, he neglected the Sacraments of 
Penance and the Holy Eucharist. His 
prayers were limited to the sign of the 
cross when he arose to go to work, which 
began at six o’clock. During the six- 
teen years of his tippling, Matt was 
never late for work until that fateful 
day when he determined to take a week 
off and spend it at the tavern. The final 
day of that luckless week was Satur- 
day—pay-day. But it was not pay-day 
for Matt. Believing that his boon com- 
panions would realize his predicament 
—his burning thirst for liquor and his 
lack of money—he awaited their com- 
ing. All of them greeted him, but not 
one of them stopped to offer him an in- 
vitation for a drink. “I was cut to the 
heart,” he later remarked, for he had 
often treated these ingrates. He sadly 
realized that his boon companions were 
only fair-weather friends. He would 
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not have acted thus to any one of them 
in a similar circumstance. He deter- 
mined not to follow them and beg for 
a drink. He said to himself: “I'll go 
home.” 

God’s triumphed. His 
Matt 
could repeat the prayer of David who 
himself knew the fickleness of human 
“In the day of my trouble I 

I thought upon the 

Will God forget to 
And I said: Now have I 
begun. This is the change of the right 
hand of the Most High... I will 
meditate on all Thy works ... and will 
be employed in Thy inventions. Thy 
way, O God, is in the holy place.. 
Thou art the God that dost wonders” 
(Ps. Ixxvi. 2-15). 

When Matt reached home, his mother 
said with surprise: “Home so early, son! 
And you're sober!” He replied meekly: 
“Yes, mother, I am!” It was the first 
time in years, his mother thought with 
a pain in her heart. 
ner, he said: “Mother, I am going to 
take the pledge!” Silently breathing a 
prayer for her erring son, she answered: 
“Go in God’s name; but don’t take the 
pledge unless you’re going to keep it.” 
The mother heard his resolution: “Tl 
And Matt Talbot 
kept the pledge for forty-one years un- 
til his death. 


erace had 
parents’ prayers were answered. 


friends. 
sought God.. 
days of old.. 
show mercy? 


After a good din- 


vo in God’s name.” 


AN ELOQUENT LESSON FOR 
THE INTEMPERATE 


It is deeply regrettable that, unlike 
Matt Talbot, many good people, held 
prisoners by the chains of intemperance, 
do not determine to vacate their favor- 
ite taverns or the homes of boon com- 
panions which are well stocked with 
liquor, and “go home.” How sad to 
spend one’s life in seeking apparent joy 

*“Matt Talbot, Aleoholic,” by Rev. Albert 


H. Dolan, O.Carm. (Englewood, NJ., pp. 
5-8). 


in places where God’s name is_ not 
How tragic to forfeit the 
comforts of home and the unselfish serv- 
ice and understanding of one’s immedi- 
ate family for the expensive gaiety of- 
fered by fickle acquaintances! Matt 
Talbot’s determination to go home de- 


honored! 


serves consideration by all alcoholies. 
To the solitary drinker without family 
“Go home to 
God’s house and find a weleome!” Matt 
Talbot would Psalmist’s 
words to assure that hapless inebriate: 
“Better is one day in Thy courts above 
I have chosen to be an ab- 
ject. in the house of my God, rather than 
to dwell in the tabernacles of sinners” 
(Ps. Ixxxill. 11). After his conversion 
Matt Talbot never left home for the 
genial circle of false friends at the tav- 
ern. It would that Francis 
Thompson wrote one verse of “The 
Hound of Heaven” for Matt Talbot. 
The poet has reverently placed it on 
the sacred lips of Him who silently 
bade Matt “to go home.” 


All which I took from thee, I did 
but take, 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou mightst seek it 
in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for 
thee at home. 
Rise, clasp My hand and come. 


life, one would advise: 


recite the 


thousands. 


seem 


THE LORD DESIRES DEEDS, 
NOT WORDS 


Deeds and not words are what the 
Lord desires. The genuine Christian 
life shows itself in action—Catholie ac- 
tion. The question, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” (Gen., iv. 9), was 
answered at the beginning of the hu- 
man race. The Lord set a mark upon 
Cain. To-day’s Gospel deelares that 
it is not he who ealls out in time of 
stress, “Lord, Lord,” shall enter the 
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kingdom of heaven, but “he who does 
the will of My Father.” With God it 
is not a “question of saying but of do- 
ing.” A tree is judged by its fruit. A 
good Christian cannot fail to do God’s 


will. Nor will he be insincere to his 
neighbor. “Actions speak louder than 


words,” is an axiom agreeable to God 
and to one’s fellow-man. 

The Introit is a call to the tongue 
to “shout unto God with the voice of 
joy,” and a call to action: “Clap your 
hands!” St. Augustine explains the 
Introit by stating that the tongue and 
hands must agree, the one by glorifying 
God and the other by deeds in His 
honor. The Collect is a prayer to God 
whose providence never fails in its 
plans, and humbly begs that He may 
remove everything harmful to us and 
grant whatever may be useful. 

The Epistle is St. Paul’s challenge 
to his converts. He speaks to them, he 
says, “in a human way because of the 
weakness of your flesh.” He poses a 
humanly true question: “What fruit 
had you then from those things of 
which you are now ashamed?” His 
familiar words have come braided into 
a spiritual axiom: “The wages of sin is 
death, but the gift of God is life ever- 
lasting in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom., 
vi. 13). 

The Gradual invites the children of 


Holy Mother Church to hearken to the 
Holy Spirit who will teach them the 
fear of the Lord (Ps. xxxiii. 10). It 
reiterates the compelling thought of the 
Introit: “O clap your hands, all ye na- 
tions; shout unto God with the voice 
of joy” (Ps. xlvi. 2). 

The Gospel warns of false prophets 
who parade in sheep’s clothing. In- 
wardly they are ravenous wolves. An- 
other famous maxim is from to-day’s 
Sacred Text: “By their fruits you will 
know them” (Matt., vii. 16). 

The Offertory assures the holy people 
of God that, as they raise their minds 
with the priest in the sacrificial prayer, 
they will find comfort in the thought 
that “there is no confusion to them that 
trust in God” (Dan., iii. 40). 

The Secret asks of God the boon for 
all those who offer the Clean Oblation, 
both priest and people, that He who 
permitted a variety of sacrifices under 
the Old Law awaiting the one perfect 
Sacrifice, may receive this Sacrifice of 
the New Law and sanctify it, as He 
blessed Abel’s gifts, that each offerer 
may profit by this holy oblation. 

The Communion verse is the ery of 
the pilgrim who begs God to.bend unto 
his plea and hasten to deliver him. 
The Postcommunion seeks God’s health- 
giving grace to lead us from our wrong 
ways unto His right path. Amen. 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 


Christ’s Love for Sinners 


“Make an accounting of thy stewardship” (Luke, xvi. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The unfailing mercy of God towards 
sinners is shown in the story of St. 
Margaret of Cortona. 

(2) Her long years of moral degradation. 

(3) Her expulsion from home and marvel- 
lous conversion. 
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(4) We 
centered on God. 

(5) Our prudence should far excel mere 
worldly foresight. 


should keep our thoughts always 
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of God’s unfailing mercy for the fallen. 
Her rapid progress in holiness challenges 
all grievously, tormented by Satan to 
resist stoutly the beginnings of every 
temptation. The life of this illustrious 
penitent should be better known in our 
day when there are so many defections 
from the faith. 

Although this heroic model of penance 
was born in the tiny village of Lavin- 
ano, Italy, in 1247, she found asylum 
at Cortona where she died in 1298. 
Here she received spiritual direction and 
consolation from the brethren of St. 
Francis of Assisi and a Christlike wel- 
come from two Catholic “actionists” of 
another day, the Countesses Raveria 
and Maneria. These two sisters gave 
shelter to the outeast and her fatherless 
These noble matrons heard Mar- 
garet tearfully relate her sad misfor- 
tunes and affirm that Divine Providence 
had directed her to Cortona. 


son. 


EARLY DEGENERACY OF 
MARGARET OF CORTONA 


When Margaret was seven years of 
age, she experienced her first great sor- 
row in the death of her beloved mother. 
Being a child of lively disposition and 
accustomed to her mother’s affection, 
she was unable to adapt herself to her 
stepmother’s discipline and coldness. 
The young girl soon became openly hos- 
tile, spurning every suggestion for her 
good and scornfully showing disrespect 
to the woman who had replaced her 
mother. It was her secret desire to 
leave home. She contemplated mar- 
riage as a means to escape parental 
control. 

Her father advised against the step, 
for he profited by his daughter’s domes- 
tie service. Being a poor peasant, he 
could not raise a suitable dowry for 
his scheming daughter. Yet, he allowed 
her to dress in a style beyond his in- 
come and the dictates of Christian mod- 


esty. He kept no vigilance over her. 
Perhaps he felt sorry for her unhappy 
home-life and tried to compensate for 
the lack of a mother’s loving care by 
allowing full rein to her vanity. Her 
gaiety, frivolous manners, and coy, 
winsome ways brought many a suitor 
to her side. One of these was a young 
nobleman of Monte Pulciano, who wed 
her without the blessing of the Church. 
Nine years later he was brutally killed 
by some enemies who hid his mangled 
corpse under stones and _ brushwood. 
Two days afterwards the nobleman’s 
dog returned and its piteous whining 
brought his mistress to the scene. Mar- 
garet frantically uncovered the decay- 
ing body, uttering curses upon the mur- 
derers. The horrible sight of death 
made her realize the brevity of life. 
Then she thought of the deformity of 
her sinful soul rather than of her pres- 
ent misfortune. Returning to her res- 
idence and replacing her finery with a 
shabby black dress, she replied to those 
who hailed her as “Lady”: “Ah! Call 
me only sinner. That is the only name 
my scandalous life deserves.” 


EXPULSION FROM HER 
FATHER’S HOME 


Leaving the house of death as poor 
in worldly goods as when she had en- 
tered it, Margaret set out for her na- 
tive village. She hoped for forgiveness 
from her father and stepmother. Every 
step cost her mental anguish. It took 
heroic virtue to break with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. Knowing the 
shame which she had brought on her 
father and anticipating her stepmother’s 
rebuke, her heart sank to the depths 
of despair. But efficacious grace 
flooded her soul in the midst of these 
fierce conflicts and she was strengthened 
Falling at the feet 
of her amazed and angry father, she 
told her sad story. He was moved 


to accept the cross. 
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with pity and was about to admit her 
to his house, but the enraged stepmother 
furiously pushed the ill-fated daughter 
from the door. However, Margaret’s 
tears and her father’s pleading touched 
the furious woman’s heart. Finally con- 
senting to receive Margaret and her son, 
she grudgingly gave them a room. The 
former outcast obeyed her as a loyal 
servant and served her as a dutiful 
slave. Later charity died in the hearts 
of the father and stepmother. They 
drove Margaret from home, ordering 
her never to return. 


ADOPTS LIFE OF RIGID 
PENITENCE 


Forced to go, she set out with her 
little son who wept bitterly at his griev- 
ing mother’s side. They knew not where 
to turn. Divine Providence inspired 
the unhappy woman to go to Cortona, 
where she and her son found a welcome 
and a real home. Here she worked as a 
servant. On one occasion dressed in 
penitential garb she revisited her native 
town, and after the Mass in her parish 
ehurch asked pardon of all for having 
scandalized the village. Her compunc- 
tion so affected the people that many 
who were lukewarm became zealous 
Catholics. Returning to Cortona, she 
entered upon a life of rigid penitence, 
begging Jesus, the King of martyrs, that 
she might suffer in atonement for her 
sins. For twenty-three years Margaret 
followed the Way of the Cross. Yet, 
despite excruciating pain, the joys of 
Thabor were not denied her. 

Her last day on earth was February 
22, 1298, when she was in her fifty-first 
year. Having confessed and received 
Holy Viaticum, she slept in the Lord. 
Her incorrupt body and her magnifi- 
cent tomb attest God’s approval of her 
holiness and her townsfolk’s gratitude 
for her miracles and her saintly proteec- 
tion. 
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OUR THOUGHTS SHOULD BE 
CENTERED ON GOD 


To-day’s Mass-theme bids us keep 
our thoughts centered upon God. Thus 
walking in the Divine Presence, it is 
our hope to be united with Him after 
death in the heavenly city of our God 
where there is room for all. As so- 
journers in the land, we daily trudge 
along life’s pathway in spirit to this 
holy mountain on which is built the 
dear city which cannot be hid. If we 
live by the Spirit, mortifying the flesh, 
we shall become worthy heirs of God 
and joint-heirs with Christ. Thus, we 
shall become worthy to enter heaven, 
the place of our inheritance. 

The Introit is a psalmody praising 
God whose right hand is filled with 
justice. “Great is the Lord and exceed- 
ingly to be praised, in the city of our 
God, in His holy mountain” (Ps. xlvii. 
2). The Collect begs the Father Al- 
mighty in His mercy to grant us the 
spirit of always thinking and doing what 
is right, so that we who cannot exist 
without God may live according to His 
will. 

The Epistle is that familiar portion 
of St. Paul’s letter to his Roman con- 
verts: “If you put to death the deeds 
of the flesh, you shall live. Who- 
ever are led by the Spirit of God, are 
the sons of God. You have re- 
ceived a spirit of adoption as sons, by 
virtue of which we cry: ‘Abba! 
Father!’” (Rom. viii. 16). He con- 
cludes as follows this part of his thought 
which is of supreme consolation to 
sufferers in hospitals or in prison 
camps: “If we are sons, we are heirs 
also, heirs indeed of God and joint-heirs 
with Christ, provided, however, we suf- 
fer with Him that we may also be glori- 
fied with Him” (Rom., villi. 17). 

The Gradual petitions God to be a 
protector and a rock of refuge where 
all may find sanctuary (Ps. xxx. 3). 
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The Gradual reiterates the conclusion 
of the Introit: “Great is the Lord and 
exceedingly to be praised: in the city 
of our God, His holy mountain. 
Alleluia!” (Ps. xlvii. 2). 

The Gospel completes this thought 
by employing the Master’s parable to 
explain the term “mammon of iniquity,” 
the Syriac word for riches. “Act pru- 
dently in sharing with the poor and sick 
to insure your passage into the eternal 
abiding place.” This is the theme of 
Our Lord’s parable. An unjust stew- 
ard, accused of wasting his master’s 
properties, made friends for himself by 
using these very goods of his master. 
This dishonest steward felt that his 
companions would overlook his disgrace 
and welcome him into their homes, 
mindful of his help in their time of need, 
and realizing that now in his day of 
trouble “ a friend in need is a friend in- 


deed!” 


OUR PRUDENCE SHOULD EXCEL 
MERE WORLDLY FORESIGHT 


Thus, the Divine Master teaches us 
that the children of light should excel 
the natural prudence and energy of the 
children of this world by imitating the 
foresight of the dishonest steward in so 
far as he helped the needy. So, too, we 
must use our superabundance in behalf 
of the poor and ‘afflicted, who will plead 
for us before the just Judge that He 
may grant us a favorable judgment. 


As heirs of God, we have access to 
the Father as well as to His possessions. 
In the “work of sanctification” He has 
appointed us as stewards over temporal 
goods and over His graces. We are to 
use them prudently, even lavishly when 
occasion demands, for the good of our 
neighbor. Thus, by exercising our God- 
bestowed talents in serving the least of 
the brethren in the spiritual and cor- 
poral works of merey, we make “eternal 
friends.” Is it not the thought of St. 
Alphonsus Ligouri that those whom you 
help to save, will help save you? 

The Offertory is the confident prayer 
of the trusting child of God. “Thou 
wilt save the humbie people, O Lord, 
and wilt bring down the eyes of the 
proud” (Ps. xvii. 28). 

The Secret beseeches the Lord to re- 
ceive the oblations which we offer be- 
cause God has put them in our hands 
as gifts, that by them we may sanctify 
our conduct and merit joys without 
end. 

The Communion verse fills the mind 
of the faithful like the idyllic melody 
of an old favorite hymn: “Taste and see 
that the Lord is sweet; blessed is the 
man that hopeth in Him!” 

The Posteommunion is worthy of en- 
during remembrance. “May this heav- 
enly Sacrament be to us, O Lord, a re- 
newal of both mind and body, so that 
as we perform this act of worship we 
may also feel its effect! Amen.” 
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Catholic Lay Leaders 


By GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M., and VICTOR A. NAEGELE, S.M. 


W ac ARE the Catholic lay leaders? 
Where were they educated, in what oc- 
cupations are they found? Are they 
married or single, and, if married, do 
they have large families? How did 
they achieve eminence? The answers 
to these questions are important in our 
day when so much emphasis is being 
laid on the lay apostolate. Whether 
strong Catholic lay leadership could 
have prevented persecution in those 
countries where the Church is now suf- 
fering under the heavy hand of the 
State, is a moot question. But in 
America, where open persecution has 
not appeared, it is certain that Catho- 
lic laymen and laywomen can render a 
great service to the Church and to hu- 
manity by promoting a social action 
program in accord with correct princi- 
ples, by protecting the interests of the 
Church, and by raising the moral tone 
of the nation by setting a good example 
in its social, civic, and business life. 

One source of information on Catho- 
lic lay leaders is “The American Catho- 
lie Who’s Who,’! which lists, along with 
clerical leaders, Catholic laymen and 
laywomen who have achieved eminence. 
It is probable that not all Catholic 
leaders are listed, even though the edi- 
tors are constantly making efforts to 
discover all who should be included. It 
is certain, moreover, that thousands of 
Catholics who have great influence and 
leadership in their immediate environ- 
ment likewise are not listed. Despite 
these limitations, however, a consider- 
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able amount of light can be thrown on 
the nature and characteristics of the 
American Catholic leader, 1951 model, 
by an analysis of those whose names 
appear. Such an analysis was made by 
the Sociology Department of Saint 
Louis University, using the 1950-51 
edition of “The American Catholic 
Who’s Who,” and the findings are here 
presented. 


SEX AND AGE OF OUR 
LAY LEADERS 


Who are the leaders, men or women? 
Women may not like this, but accord- 
ing to our source, which lists approxi- 
mately 3370 Catholic lay persons, about 
90 percent are men and only about 10 
percent are women.” When one thinks 
of the thousands of Catholic 
who spend so much time in devoted 
parish work, one may wonder about the 
bases for inclusion in “Who’s Who.” 
At any rate, these figures may furnish 
material for animated discussions 
around many a dinner table. 

What is the average age of these 
leaders? About 32 percent of the 
women failed to report their age, thus 
making use of a time-honored privilege 
which is important to women but hard 
on statisticians. About three percent 
of the men declined to report their age. 
Taking what we have, it is found that 
the median age of men is 57.7 years, 


women 


? Our report is based on a 25 percent sample 
of the listings; that is, one of every four 
names was studied. According to many ex- 
periments in statistics, this is more than ample 
for arriving at a correct picture of the whole 
group. 
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whereas the median age for all US. 
males is about 29.5 years. The young- 
est Catholic man to attain eminence was 
in the 25-29 year age group. The 
women, generally speaking, are 
younger; their median age was 52.3 
years, compared with a median for all 
U.S. females of about 29.5 years. The 
youngest Catholic woman to attain 
eminence was in the 30-34 age group. 
t'rom this it appears that recognition of 
leadership comes only after time has 
proven ability; it may also show that 
the early years of life are devoted to 
establishing oneself financially and so- 
cially, and that it- is only later in life 
that Catholic lay persons may under- 
take activities which will bring them 
this recognition. 


FAMILY STATISTICS CONCERNING 
OUR LAY LEADERS 


Are these Catholic lay leaders mar- 
ried or single? Our figures show that 
about 85 percent of the men and only 
about 44 percent of the women are mar- 
ried. Only a small proportion in each 
group are widowed. That leaves us 
with some evidence that the “career 
girl” has a better chance of attaining 
eminence than her housewifely sister, 
since about 53 percent of the women are 
single, compared to about 39 percent of 
single women in the general U. 8. popu- 
lation. On the other hand, the eminent 
Catholic layman is “more married” 
than the rest of the population—61 per- 
cent of the general U. 8. male popula- 
tion is married compared to 85 percent 
of the prominent Catholic laymen. 

Considering only those who are mar- 
ried, at what age did they march to the 
altar? About 40 percent of the men 
married between the ages of 25 and 29, 
and about 63 percent of them married 
between the ages of 25 and 34. The 
women married at a younger age—d4 


percent of them were married by the 
time they were 29 years of age. An- 
other way of looking at this is to take 
the average age at marriage; for the 
men it was 29.9 years, for the women 
26.4 years. In the United States, the 
average age at marriage for men is 24.3 
years and for women, 21.3 years. From 
this it is evident that Catholic lay 
leaders tend to marry at a later age 
than the general population. One of 
the reasons for this later age at mar- 
riage is probably the fact, as we shall 
see later, that the large proportion of 
these eminent Catholic laymen and lay- 
women are professional people; many 
of them probably did not marry until 
after they had completed their profes- 
sional training. It should be recalled 
here that these figures on age at mar- 
riage are not entirely accurate since 
about one-third of the women and a 
smaller proportion of the men failed to 
give their age. 

Do these Catholic lay leaders have a 
representative number of children? A\l- 
though one-fifth of the men and over 
one-third of the women are childless, 
there are so many large families among 
the others that the average number of 
children of the men is 2.7 and of the 
women 2.3. This compares favorably 
with a national average of 1.8 children 
per family, but is considerably below 
the average of 3.5 children which so- 
ciologists claim is necessary for re- 
placement. If the comparison is limited 
to Catholie urban families, eminent 
Catholic laymen and laywomen are still 
above the average; parish studies indi- 
cate that Catholic urban families aver- 
age around two children apiece. Catho- 
lic rural families, on the other hand, 
average between four and six children 
each. In general, then, the fertility rate 
of these Catholic lay leaders is rather 
high compared with other groups except 
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rural. This is all the more remarkable 
considering the fact that they married 
at a somewhat later age, a factor which 
generally reduces the birth rate. 


EDUCATIONAL DATA REGARDING 
LAY LEADERS 


What education have these Catholic 
lay leaders received, and where did they 
receive it? These questions cannot be 
accurately answered for the whole 
group, since the educational data in 
“The American Catholic Who’s Who” 
are not always complete. But from a 
study of the cases where the facts are 
adequate, certain trends appear. For 
example, over 80 percent of the men 
and women attended college, which is 
far above the national average of edu- 
cational attainment—completion of the 
first year of high school. Again, it 
would appear that the majority of these 
leaders are products of the Catholic 
educational system up to the comple- 
tion of high school, whereas only about 
one-fourth of our Catholic youth of 
high school age attend Catholic high 
schools. At the college level, it appears 
that most Catholic eminent men re- 
ceived their bachelor’s degrees from 
Catholic colleges, but eminent Catholic 
women are about equally divided be- 
tween Catholic and non-Catholic col- 
leges. This difference is partially ex- 
plained by the fact, as we shall see a 
little later, that there are more converts 
among the women than among the men. 
For graduate and professional degrees— 
master degrees, medical, legal, and so- 
cial work degrees—women and the older 
men seem to have attended non-Catho- 
jie rather than Catholic universities. 
Younger Catholic leaders are more 
likely to have received their graduate 
and professional degrees from Catholic 
universities. This may be explained 
by the greater development of Catholic 
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universities during the past 20 or 30 
years. Finally, as far as honorary de- 
grees are concerned, Catholic lay leaders 
have received these in larger proportion 
from Catholic than from non-Catholic 
universities. All in all, these leaders 
constitute a highly educated group, with 
emphasis on Catholic education par- 
ticularly in their earlier years. 

It is sometimes said that converts 
tend to be more active in Catholic lay 
leadership than “born” Catholics. In 
the absence of over-all figures on the 
proportion of converts in the Catholic 
population, our study can merely pre- 
sent the facts from “Who’s Who” and a 
conjecture. About one-fifth of the 
eminent Catholic women are converts, 
and about one-sixteenth of the men are 
converts. This seems to indicate that 
converted women are more likely to be- 
come lay leaders than converted men. 
On the basis of annual figures on con- 
versions, it seems unlikely that as high 
as 20 percent of the Catholic female 
population consists of converts; there- 
fore, our figures also seem to show that 
women converts are more likely to be- 
come leaders than women who are 
“born” Catholics. This cannot be said 
with the same degrees of assurance re- 
garding the men. 


OCCUPATIONS FOLLOWED BY 
LEADING CATHOLICS 


As far as occupation is concerned, 
about 90 percent of the women and 
seven out of every ten of the men are 
engaged in professional and semi-pro- 
fessional occupations. The profession 
of law has the highest number among 
the men and that of authorship among 
the women. Besides law, the leading 
professions among the men are educa- 
tion, medicine, public service, and 
journalism. After authorship, the next- 
ranking professions among the women 
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include education, professional and vol- 
unteer social work, library science, and 
journalism. Presumably, these are the 
occupations which offer the greatest op- 
portunities for Catholic lay leadership. 
However, twenty or more of these emi- 
nent Catholic laymen and laywomen 
appear in each of these classifications: 
architecture, art, dentistry, dramatics, 
engineering, foreign service, music, ra- 
dio, and science. Those eminent men 
and women who have not followed one 
of the professions are, for the most part, 
engaged in business; here, executives 
rank highest, followed by bankers and 
financiers, industrial managers, and 
publishers. Finally, a small proportion 
of the eminent persons are found in each 
of these classifications: agriculture, 
protective service, and “retired.” 


PUBLIC RECOGNITION OF 
CATHOLIC LEADERS 


Besides being listed in “The Ameri- 
can Catholic Who’s Who,” what public 
recognition have these eminent men and 
women received? Although the record 
is probably not complete, our figures 
show that about ten percent of the men 
and the same proportion of the women 
have received various Papal honors; in 
addition, about ten percent of the 
women and a smaller proportion of the 
men have received various American 
Catholic awards or honors. 

The most common Papal honor, given 
to about 140 men, was that of the Order 
of Saint Gregory the Great. About a 
dozen different Papal honors are repre- 
sented in the group; the most important, 
from the viewpoint of numbers, are: 
Knight of Malta, Knight of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Papal Chamberlain, Pro 
Ecclesia et Pontifice Medal, and the 
Lateran Cross. As far as the women 
are concerned, the most common Papal 
honor, awarded to about 25, is the Pro 


Ecclesia et Pontifice medal; several 
women also have been made Papal 
Countesses and have received the Medal 
of the Alumni of the Church of Cala- 
bria. 

Concerning American Catholic 
awards, eminent men have received the 
Letare Medal, the Catholic Action 
Medal, the Mendel Medal, and the 
Quadragesimo Anno Medal. Women 
have also received the Letare Medal, 
and been the recipients of the Immacu- 
lata Medal, the Siena Medal, and the 
Medal of Saint Anne. Both men and 
women are listed in the Gallery of Liv- 
ing Catholic Authors. 


HOW CATHOLIC LEADERS 
ACQUIRED EMINENCE 


Now that we have seen the main 
characteristics of these Catholic lay 
leaders, it will be profitable to ask: how 
did they attain eminence? The answers 
to that question can serve as a guide 
to those laymen and laywomen who 
aspire—commendably we would say— 
to Catholic lay leadership. Our study 
indicates that there are three main rea- 
sons why these 3300 lay persons were 
singled out as eminent: authorship, par- 
ticipation in Catholic organizations, 
and material assistance to the Church. 
There is some duplication, of course; 
for example, a writer may be also .a 
leader in a Catholic organization. But 
each one of these persons has some out- 
standing accomplishment in at least one 
of these three areas. 

The sorting out of these individuals 
in order to determine their outstanding 
accomplishments was a complicated job. 
Rather than burden the reader with the 
statistical details, it would seem suffi- 
cient for the purposes of this article to 
sketch merely the general trends which 
this sorting-out process revealed. 

About half of these lay persons at- 
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tained eminence because of some mate- 
rial assistance to the Church; about 30 
percent, because of their participation 
in Catholic organizations; and about 20 
percent because of their writings. Con- 
sidering the men only, this ranking re- 
mains the same. If the women leaders 
are taken separately, however, it ap- 
pears that they have made their great- 
est contribution in writings, secondly 
in organization leadership, and thirdly 
in material assistance. Let us consider 
each of these three areas in turn. 

Our source gives very little informa- 
tion concerning the material assistance 
which wealthy Catholics have given to 
the Church. We know that this group 
includes those generous individuals who 
have made substantial donations to- 
wards the building of churches, schools, 
colleges, hospitals, libraries, foundling 
homes and other institutions needed in 
the work of the apostolate. Many of 
them have likewise served as chairmen 
or members of campaign committees to 
organize and carry through building and 
endowment programs of a religious, 
educational, or welfare nature. But the 
exact nature and extent of their con- 
tribution to this important work is not 
given and, therefore, details cannot be 
presented here. 


PARTICIPATION IN CATHOLIC 
“ORGANIZATIONS 


Participation in Catholic organiza- 
tions, on the other hand, is treated in 
some detail in our source and some gen- 
eralizations can be made. When we di- 
vided organizations by type, we found 
that the largest proportions of eminent 
men were officers or members of or- 
ganizations which are fraternal, fol- 
lowed in order by those which are de- 
votional and apostolic, professional, so- 
cial action, and social welfare groups. 
Women showed a different order; the 
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largest proportion belong to social ac- 
tion organizations, followed by profes- 
sional, social welfare, fraternal, and de- 
votional and apostolic groups. 

About 800 of the eminent men listed 
in The American Catholic Who’s Who 
belong to the Knights of Columbus, 
which accounts for the high proportion 
in fraternal organizations. In addition, 
the Catholic Order of Foresters and the 
Catholic War Veterans are well repre- 
sented. Women belong especially to 
College Alumnez Associations. 

The large membership in the Holy 
Name Society accounts for the fact that 
devotional and apostolic groups rank 
second among the men. Many men are 
also active in Laymen’s Retreat asso- 
ciations, whereas women predominantly 
belong to Altar Societies. 

Professional associations rank third 
for the men, second for the women. 
The most commonly listed groups men- 
tioned by both men and women include 
the American Catholic Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Catholic Lawyers’ Guild, 
associations of Catholic doctors, the 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, and the American Catholic So- 
ciological Society. These organizations 
naturally reflect the professions to 
which the largest number of eminent 
lay leaders belong. 

Women leaders seem most likely to 
come from Social Action organizations; 
this type ranks first among the women, 
fourth among the men. The reason for 
this, judging by the entries, is the thor- 
ough and rapid extension of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women. 
This organization has put many women 
into positions of leadership where their 
administrative abilities can come to the 
fore. 

Women also rank higher than men in 
Social Welfare organizations, probably 
because social work is still largely a 
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CATHOLIC LAY LEADERS 





However, both 
men and women belong to the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities and 
many men have done outstanding work 
as leaders in the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. More men than women are 
serving as trustees and board members 
of Catholic Charities bureaus, hospitals, 
homes, for dependent children and the 
like; here they are rendering a valuable 
service by contributing their business 
acumen and experience to the prudent 
financial guidance of important Catho- 
lic institutions. 

Besides these five types of organiza- 
tions—fraternal, devotional and apos- 
tolic, professional, social action, and 
social welfare—there are also mission- 
ary, youth, and esthetic organizations 
in which a smaller proportion of the emi- 
nent men and women are rendering im- 
portant service to the work of the apos- 
tolate. 


woman’s profession. 


MEN AND WOMEN WRITERS 
AND COMPOSERS 


We may now consider that group of 
Catholic leaders who have rendered 
outstanding service as writers and com- 
Although the men in “Who’s 
Who” outnumber women nine to one, 


posers. 


the men writers outnumber women 
writers only three to one. This indi- 
cates that women are making a propor- 
tionately greater contribution in this 
field than in the other two—material 
assistance and organization work. 

As far as books are concerned, non- 
fiction predominates over fiction by a 
Naturally enough, 
most of the non-fiction is related to the 


five to one ratio. 


writer’s occupation or profession: his- 
torians write serious works of history, 
lawyers turn out legal treatises, and so 
on. Fietion, on the other hand, seems 
to be more a field in itself; however, our 
study indicates that the majority of 


eminent Catholic fiction-writers also 
lend their talents to other forms of the 
apostleship of the pen. 

Many of the writers of books have 
likewise turned out magazine articles. 
However, about half the magazine 
writers have not as yet published a 
book. The subjects of the articles run 
the whole gamut of Catholic thought 
and action; a cursory perusal of the 
“Catholic Periodical Index” testifies to 
that. 

Poets are relatively few among the 
eminent men and women, and the same 
‘an be said of composers of music. But 
in both of these fields women are pro- 
portionately better represented than 
men. 

To measure the influence of these 
writers and composers is an impossibil- 
ity. We know that the sword of the 
pen has always been recognized as a 
vital means of influence. Further, a 
spot study of the titles of works indi- 
sates that the tone, for most of the 
writers, is definitely militant Catholi- 
cism. Fiction writers strive to incul- 
eate Christian attitudes and ideals; 
non-fiction writers defend and spread 
the Catholic view in history, science, 
psychology, sociology and so on; poets 
immortalize Catholic ideals; and mu- 
sicians enrich the archives of church 
music. 


DESCRIPTION OF A TYPICAL 
CATHOLIC LAY LEADER 


If, in conclusion, we were to try to 
typify the Catholic lay leader, we 
would have to consider men and women 
separately. The typical eminent 
Catholic layman is in his fifties and is 
probably a “born” Catholic rather than 
a convert. He received his elementary 
and secondary edueation in Catholic 
schools and attended college. He mar- 
ried somewhat later in life than the 
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average U. S. couple and has a rather 
large family. He is a professional (law, 
education, medicine) or business leader, 
and has probably not received either a 
papal or an American Catholic award. 
He attained eminence either by mate- 
rial assistance to the Church, by organi- 
zation work, or by authorship. 

On the other hand, the eminent Catho- 
lic laywoman is more difficult to typify. 
She is somewhat younger—in her late 
forties or early fifties. About half are 
married and the other half single. The 
married marched to the altar somewhat 
later than the average married couple; 
about one-third are childless but the rest 
have rather large families. The major- 
ity received their early education in 
Catholic schools, and attended college. 
About one-fifth are converts. The emi- 
nent woman is in a profession—writing, 
education, or social work. Most have 
not received a papal or an American 
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award. Whereas many men attained 
eminence by material assistance to the 
Church, the woman Catholic leader is 
more likely to have been outstanding in 
writing or organization work. 

This, then, is the pattern of the 
American Catholic lay leader, 1951 
model, as revealed by a study of the 
persons listed in “The American Catho- 
lic Who’s Who.” As such, it is worthy 
of study by Catholics everywhere, es- 
pecially by those who are in, or who 
aspire to, positions of leadership. The 
pattern is not, of course, fixed. It is 
probable that, with changing conditions 
and needs, the proportions of leaders in 
the different fields will change. But a 
study of the 1951 model may show the 
probable or desired direction of change 
—thus indicating the characteristics of 
the American Catholic leader ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty-five years from now, if 
it is safe to prophesy to-day. 
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Strategy in Courtship 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Cites is a period during 
which a young man and a young woman 
pass through a preparation for the most 
momentous decision that either will 
be called upon to make. Dr. John A. 
O’Brien has written extensively on the 
subject in an effort to give young 
people the guidance they so sorely need 
in this crucial period of life. His chap- 
ter on “Strategy in Courtship” is a 
valuable contribution to “Adolescent 
Conflicts,’’? a recently published manual 
for those engaged in the guidance of 
youth. The editor of this manual ad- 
vises those who have a personal inter- 
est in the matter to go even further 
than the content of this essay by Dr. 
O’Brien, and read what the author has 
said previously in his “Courtship and 
Marriage,” a book published by the St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, New 
Jersey. The chapters of this book are 
included as a part of “The Faith of 
Millions,” published in 1938 by Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, In- 
diana. 


COUNSELS AND PRECEPTS 
OF THE CHURCH 


In his short essay, “Strategy in 
Courtship,” the author makes it clear 
that youth does not need to go at the 
matter blindly, and attempt to learn 
about it through the costly method of 
trial and error. The wisdom and ex- 
perience of the race is an excellent 
teacher of youth, and Catholic youth 
have as a lamp to their feet the guid- 


*Edited by Rev. Theodore J. Vittoria, 
S.S.P., St. Paul Monastery, Canfield, Ohio. 


ance of Christ and of His Church. The 
author essays to set down the counsel, 
teachings, precepts, ideals, and the 
practical suggestions of the Church on 
the all-important subjects of courtship 
and chastity. The momentous char- 
acter of the choice of a partner in mar- 
riage derives from the fact that the con- 
sequences of this choice affect the whole 
of one’s earthly life and penetrate even 
into the far regions of eternity. Simple 
prudence demands that the greatest 
care and wisdom be exercised in select- 
ing a helpmate for life. The years of 
youth from the very onset of ado- 
lescence are touched with the directives 
of nature towards the selection of a fit 
companion in the contract of marriage. 
“Company-keeping and courtship have 
their justification in so far as they as- 
sist young people in making a wise 
choice: they have no other reason for 
existence. Indeed, it can be said that 
the whole social mingling of the sexes 
during adolescence has as its chief end 
their preparation and development so 
that they can choose a congenial part- 
ner in marriage. Hence, it is im- 
portant for young people to avail them- 
selves of the many opportunities which 
the Church and society provide for the 
promotion of acquaintance among 
wholesome and congenial persons of 
the opposite sex. The failure to do so 
often deprives them of friendships 
which would mean much for their future 
happiness. Instead of deterring them 
from forming such wholesome friend- 
ships, parents should assist them in 
every prudent way.” 
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The hunger of man for a helpmate 
should not be allowed to drive him 
precipitately to a quick and ill-con- 
sidered decision. The young man and 
the young woman need to make many 
social contacts. Acquaintance and 
friendship between the sexes should be 
fairly extensive. The environment thus 
created for the individual makes it 
easier for him to choose wisely than if 
his contacts are narrowly restricted. 
Dr. O’Brien writes that the whole period 
before courtship should be wisely em- 
ployed for the widening of one’s circle 
of acquaintances and friends. The 
limiting of one’s interest to a single 
person is inadvisable until he is in a 
position to give serious consideration 
to marriage. Steady company-keeping 
is out of place for youths of high-school 
age. Even romances that begin with 
a rush in the freshman college year 
often fade long before graduation. The 
many friendships of high-school and 
college years give scope to a later choice 
of a congenial partner. This is the 
author’s advice to those who are young: 
“Don’t pull down the curtains prema- 
turely upon the enterprise of making 
friends. Don’t get panicky. Keep your 
head. Take your time and look around 
you. Meet many young people of good 
reputation and character. Mingle and 
talk with them in a friendly and gra- 
Explore their interests and 
learn something of their disposition and 
character. Then you will be in a better 
position to choose intelligently.” 


cious way. 


IMPORTANCE OF JUDICIOUS 
CHOICE OF PARTNER 


The importance of a judicious choice 
of a life partner can hardly be over- 
emphasized. Those who enter into the 
relationship of marriage have 
need of mutual understanding and a 
spirit of codperation. It is folly for a 
young man to rush into marriage on 


close 
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the sole basis of the physical attractive- 
ness of the young lady of his choice. 
Both parties should explore the item 
of congeniality. Even partners in a 
business undertaking must be congenial. 
Marriage is a most intimate partner- 
ship. The man and the woman live to- 
gether as they have never lived with 
anyone before. They share each other’s 
lives. If compatibility is lacking be- 
tween the parties, the hasty marriage 
is on the way to the divoree court. 
Doctor O’Brien has drawn the picture 
vividly in “The Faith of Millions”: “A 
young man takes a sudden faney to a 
girl. It is probably kindled by her com- 
plexion, her contour, or the radiance of 
her eyes. Infatuation, but not love, 
comes at first sight. A whirlwind court- 
ship ends in a sudden elopement. They 
awake from the honeymoon to discover 
they are as different from one another 
as day is from night. The divorce court 
will not be idle long.” Judges of divorce 
courts agree that a large percentage of 
their cases are traceable to excessive 
haste. Frequently they have sounded 
a warning against precipitate speed in 
rushing into marriage. 
forced the enactment of laws that re- 
quire individuals to wait for a certain 
length of time after deciaring their in- 
tention to before entering into 
marriage. Many jurists have com- 
mended the Church’s law in regard to 
the proclamation of the banns. Pro- 
fessor Giddings of Columbia Univer- 
sity learned from a Catholie student 
regarding the three required publica- 
tions of the banns, and made this com- 
ment: “Aside entirely from its religious 
implications, I want to commend highly 
the social utility of such a law. As a 
professor of sociology, I am convinced 


Sad cases have 


wed 


that, if such a law were enacted in every 
State in the Union, it would enable a 
vast number of mismated couples to 
their before 


discover uncongeniality 
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Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
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ST. PAUL 
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they rushed headlong into the marital 
contract only to clutter up the docket 
of the divorce court later on.” 


STEADY COMPANY-KEEPING 
SERVES LEGITIMATE FUNCTION 


The keeping of steady company has 
a legitimate and important function to 
fulfill. During this period those seri- 
ously planning marriage have opportu- 
nity to investigate the factors that make 
happiness in marriage possible. It is 
hazardous for a man to marry a woman 
who differs widely from him in tempera- 
ment, or tastes, or interests, or habits, 
or social position, or standard of living, 
or principles of conduct, or religious 
convictions. Prudence suggests that 
there be reasonable financial prospects 
for economic solvency. There is a po- 
etic belief that love is irresistible, but 
the cold fact is that love must yield to 
reason. Unless there is the basis of en- 
during love, however, the parties should 
definitely cut adrift from each other. 
True love will make possible the minor 
adjustments that are always necessary 
in this intimate partnership, but both 
the man and the woman should have 
assurance before marriage that too vio- 
lent a change in the life of either will 
not be demanded after marriage. 

Steady courtship involves great re- 
sponsibilities, and these are not to be 
undertaken lightly. Are we reasonably 
sure of our congeniality? And can we 
plan to marry within a reasonable 
length of time? Young people blithely 
overlook the great problem of the finan- 
cial resources necessary to establish and 
maintain a home. Reasonable financial 
competence is a factor calling for anal- 
ysis. If for any grave reason marriage 
must be indefinitely postponed, steady 
company keeping may be inadvisable, 
even dangerous, for in the words of our 
author, “courtship is a time of stress 
and strain. New emotions, struggling 
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for expression, are beating their almost 
ceaseless tattoo upon the minds, hearts, 
and nerves of adolescent youth. Crav- 
ings and urges, rooted deep in the bio- 
logical instincts of the race, are clamor- 
ing for satisfaction. The proximity of 
a person of the opposite sex, a person 
who appeals to one’s whole nature, 
tends, unless careful precautions are 
adopted, to add fuel to the flames of 
one’s natural yearnings. Chastity will 
not survive unless a courageous and 
determined struggle is made.” 


CURRENT SPIRIT OF SECULARISM 
BELITTLES CHASTITY 


There is abroad to-day a spirit of 
secularism that belittles chastity. Par- 
ents, priests, and teachers must be on 
the alert that Catholic young men and 
women are not misled by the free and 
easy teachings of this false doctrine. 
The law of chastity suffers neither 
abrogation nor curtailment during 
courtship. That law binds all persons, 
even unbelievers, as truly as it binds 
Catholics. “Contrary to an impression 
encountered occasionally,” writes Dr. 
O’Brien, “Courtship offers no morato- 
rium upon the obligation to preserve 
one’s innocence unsullied; then above 
all times is vigilance of the utmost im- 
portance. One of the most important 
truths that needs to be driven home to 
voung people is this: ‘Keep your court- 
ship on a high plane. Never allow it 
to degenerate to the physical.’ That 
sounds the death knell of honor and 
respect. With those elements gone, 
true friendship is impossible. Lust, 
squalid and ugly, has reared its ser- 
pentine head, and drives off the angels 
of decency and honor.” 

Lust is to be compared with a certain 
poisonous insect of Africa that has the 
faculty of deadening the sensitivity of 
its victim until it has shot home the 
poison it bears. In much the same man- 











20 ways meat packers 
reduce costs from farm to table 


Only about 50% of a meat 
animal is meat. But by saving 
“everything but the squeal” 

’ from the other half, meat pack- 

ing companies are able to 
“caneel-out” many of the 
costs of processing your meat. 

Parts of the animal which 
once were destroyed or 
thrown away now are the 
source of hundreds of valu- 
able by-products. Some of 
them have many uses. At 
least one of them is used to 
make (or help make) every 
item on this page. How many 
do you recognize? 

1. Bone for bone china. 
2. Horn and bone han- 

dles for carving sets. 
3. Hides and skins for 
leather goods. 

4. Rennet for cheese 
making. 

5. Gelatin for marsh- 
mallows, photo- 
graphic film, printers’ 
rollers. 


6. 


12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
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Stearin for making 
chewing gum and 
candies. 

Glycerin for explosives 
used in mining and 
blasting. 

Lanolin for cosmetics. 
Chemicals for tires 
that run cooler. 
Binders for asphalt 
paving. 

Medicines such as 
various hormones and 
glandular extracts, 
insulin, pepsin, epi- 
nephrine, ACTH, cor- 
tisone ...and surgical 
sutures. 

Drumheads and vio- 
lin strings. 

Animal fats for soap. 
Wool for clothing. 
Camel’s-hair (actu- 
ally from cattle ears) 
for artists’ brushes. 
Cutting oils and other 
special lubricants for 


industrial uses. 


17. Bone charcoal for 
high-grade steel, such 
as ball bearings. 


18. Special glues for ma- 
rine plywoods, paper, 
matches, window 
shades. 


19. Curled hair for up- 
holstery. Leather for 
covering fine furni- 
ture. 


20. High-protein live- 
stock feeds. 


Money from sale of by-prod- 
ucts frequently makes it pos- 
sible for the packer to sell the 
beef from a steer for less than 
was paid for the animal on 
the hoof. 


Every hour one or more by- 
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ner lust steals upon an individual, dis- 
turbs his capacity for clear discernment 
and calm thinking, and tends to anes- 
thetize the moral faculty. The hu- 
man soul has no more crafty enemy. 
Our author warns that the physical ele- 
ment of sex, while not lacking, must 
never be allowed to dominate the indi- 
vidual and direct his thoughts and con- 
duct. God has made woman as a help- 
mate to man, and their two natures, 
differing physically and_ psychologi- 
cally, each incomplete in itself, find 
their completion in that sacred fusion 
which is achieved in matrimony. Sex, 
if allowed too great license, frustrates 
the cultivation of friendship in its deep- 
est sense. Good order requires that 
the physical be subordinated to the 
spiritual. Man is essentially a spiritual 
creature. Taking thought, he must 
understand that the physical element 
of sex alone offers no secure foundation 
for enduring friendship and conjugal 
love. The words of Scripture tell us of 
the dignity of man, a dignity that differ- 
entiates him from the rest of the animal 
world. “For they who in such manner 
receive matrimony, as to shut out God 
from themselves, and from their mind, 
and to give themselves to their lust, as 
the horse and mule, which have not 
understanding: over them the devil 
hath power” (Tobias, vi. 17). 


TWO CHIEF QUESTIONS THAT 
TROUBLE ENGAGED PARTIES 


The person who is troubled with un- 
chaste thoughts during courtship must 
remember that no matter how vivid the 
picture, no matter how violent the at- 
traction, there can be no sin without the 
consent of the will. Armed with the 
grace of God, the will can emerge vic- 
torious from the assault of every foe 
that may assail it. Dr. O’Brien gives 
the answer to the two chief questions 
that trouble persons who in their ex- 
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perience have come to grips with the 
problem of the flesh. To him who asks, 
“Did I really experience pleasure from 
that temptation?” he points out first 
of all that some pleasure of the lower 
part of our nature necessarily arises 
from even the involuntary arousal of the 
generative faculty. This spontaneous 
pleasure of our lower nature, at first in- 
voluntary, solicits the acquiescence and 
approval of the will. “It is not, how- 
ever, until the mind perceives the na- 
ture of the evil thought or imagination 
which has given rise to the pleasurable 
allurement, and the will knowingly and 
deliberately approves, that guilt arises. 

If the will refuses its consent, all 
the preceding processes have no moral 
anchor to tie to, and hence they have 
no moral significance. In other words, 
there is no sin at all.” 

In answer to the second question, 
“Did I really resist honestly and sin- 
cerely?” he offers this general rule: 
“Any person who has the habitual will 
and determination to resist evil 
thoughts may conclude, when any 
doubts or fears arise, that deliberate 
consent was lacking. This general 
principle is reflected in the counsel 
given by all spiritual authorities: Allow 
no seruple or doubt to keep you from 
receiving Holy Communion. Abstain 
only when you can put your hand on 
the Bible and swear that you are ab- 
solutely certain you are guilty of de- 
liberate, mortal sin.” Those who 
knowingly and deliberately seek out oc- 
casions of sin, such as a bad book, an 
obscene picture, or an immodest con- 
versation, have already willed to sin 
and they contract the guilt of sin. He 
who is sincerely seeking to remain in the 
friendship and the love of God avoids 
such oceasions of sin, and no tempta- 
tion can harm him beeause his will is 
resolutely fixed on doing the will of 
God. Yet, life is a warfare, and the 
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intelligent Christian must know the 
chief dangers that threaten him and 
how they can be overcome. Careful 
custody of the senses is a first requisite. 
There is danger in the suggestive story, 
the smutty joke, the lewd picture, the 
3alacious movie, the prurient novel, and 
the lascivious floor show; they paint 
their evil images upon the mind, kindle 
impure desires, and inflame the pas- 
sions. Custody of the eyes is of the 
greatest importance, and to preserve 
chastity one must guard the portal of 
the eye with unrelenting vigilance. 


LIBERTIES ALLOWED AND 
FORBIDDEN TO ENGAGED 


Even gentle expressions of affection 
can easily and speedily degenerate into 
passion. “After engagement, it may be 
possible for the couple to express their 
love through a modest kiss or a reverent 
caress. Even here, however, great re- 
straint and constant vigilance are in 
order. They must always re- 
member that they are not cold-white 
marble, but flesh and blood that have 
an age-old record of weakness.” Dr. 
John M. Cooper, in his “Religion Out- 
lines for Colleges” (IV, pp. 152-3), 
gives an answer to the frequent ques- 
tion: “What liberties are permitted dur- 
ing courtship if there is mutual love and 
either engagement proper or else the 
intention of marrying?” He writes: 
“That marks of affection which may be 
out of place between those not engaged 
may be given and received without 
either sin or harm where the two are 
engaged is in conformity with Catholic 
principle. Engagements, however, are 
not marriages. . They consequently 
confer no right either to the marital re- 
lation or to sexual pleasure in its physi- 
cal sense. Any liberties taken 
between the engaged that involve the 
arousing of sensual desire or feeling 
and the danger of consenting thereto 
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are as wrong and sinful in the engaged 
as they are in the unengaged. And in 
fact, owing to the greater intensity of 
affection and love that is presumed to 
obtain between those engaged, an even 
greater caution and self-mastery may 
be and commonly is called for, because 
deep affection and deep love itself have 
a well-known habit of slipping, often 
quite unexpectedly and often quite con- 
trary to the ideals and wishes of the 
parties themselves, from the higher to 
the lower level. The transition is so 
easy from caress to impropriety to 
worse, and this even in the case of 
those—and they probably constitute 
the greater majority—who in their bet- 
ter moments loathe themselves for mak- 
ing the transition.” 

Later in this same chapter, “Court- 
ing,” of his excellent college religion 
manual, Dr. Cooper makes a plea that 
the engaged couple should know before 
marriage in what marriage and the 
marital relation essentially consist. 
“Notwithstanding all our supposed 
youthful sophistication, it is astonish- 
ing how much of nescience prevails, 
more often among girls, occasionally 
among boys, and not so rarely even 
among those of both sexes who pass for 
and consider themselves sophisticated. 
Both the man and the woman should 
have a talk well beforehand with a 
high-minded and informed physician. 
So far as the girl is concerned, it may 
be well to recall that ignorance and in- 
nocence are not synonymous. To let 
even the most ‘innocent’ girl go into 
marriage ignorant of what the physical 
basis of marriage consists in is to run 
the risk of profound emotional shock 
that often has grave consequences to 
both her own and her husband’s happi- 
ness, and to their mutual love and com- 
mon welfare.” 

The explosive character of sex makes 
it extremely advisable to restrain the 
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physical element in courtship. Dr. 
O’Brien places a basic rule for all young 
people: follow a “hands-off” policy dur- 
ing courtship. Liberties such as kissing 
and petting become sinful if and when 
unchaste desire or passion is aroused 
and consented to. It is foolish for two 
persons who love and respect each other 
to excite desire which cannot be satis- 
fied, save at the expense of all that 
both hold dear. Mutual knowledge of 
each other’s nature may help much to 
keep courtship love on the lofty level 
that makes it a thing sacred and purify- 
ing. 

Liberties which may be for the girl 
entirely and solely on the psychic level 
of affection are very often highly 
charged with physical passion for the 
boy. Once the normally dormant 
physical side of sex is really awakened 
in the girl, and it can be and commonly 
is by physical contact through liberties, 
her problem of control easily becomes 
very similar to the boy’s and the physi- 
eal can on similar simple provocation 
swamp out the psychical. Fr. O’Brien 
gives the example of a young college 
girl who had lived in a home environ- 
ment where “necking” was taken for 
granted on a date. “Since coming to 
college,” she told Father O’Brien after 
a retreat, “I’ve been dating a boy who 
is a daily communicant. I admire and 
like him very much. He informed me 
recently that after dates with me he 
didn’t feel free to go to Holy Com- 
munion without first going to 
confession. His conscience was dis- 
turbed. He notified me that he was 
going to end our friendship if he 
couldn’t leave me with a good con- 
science. It jolted me as never before 

. more than any sermon. I’m going 
to avoid any familiarity, and thus will 
steer clear of the danger zone. I can 
see now that it’s the only wise thing to 


” 


do. 
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SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF 
ENGAGED GIRL 


Young men and young women of high 
ideals do not enter upon coursthip with 
the intention of pursuing the impulses 
of lust. Dr. Cooper is authority for the 
statement that the average man and 
the average girl want to keep clean, and 
want the partner in courtship to avoid 
every danger to Christian purity. Each 
can help the other by striving to know 
the other’s nature and impulses better, 
by refusing to take liberties of a sexual 
nature, and by conducting their court- 
ship openly and modestly. Bigelow, 
foremost authority on the biology and 
psychology of sex, says that one of the 
greatest dangers threatening boys to- 
day is “the almost inevitable tempta- 
tion thrown before them in the whirl of 
social life by perfectly decent and inno- 
cent girls, who by nature do not under- 
stand why and what and wherefore is 
the young man’s problem of self-con- 
trol.” The girl may look upon certain 
familiarities as but innocent expres- 
sions of romantic love, and fails to 
sense that they are extremely perilous 
for her friend. The fact is that the boy 
needs help, even when he seeks danger- 
ous liberties, and the girl should not fail 
to give him this help through an ear- 
nest word, a look of disapproval, a sud- 
den change in the conversation, or a 
quick and determined step away from 
danger. Her own better nature seeks, 
above all, respect and honor, and she 
should demand this respect and honor 
at all hazard. She thus 
solicitude for the spiritual welfare of 
her partner, and she lays the founda- 
tion for abiding happiness in marriage. 

The Catholie boy and girl must never 
forget the essential help of divine grace. 
It is possible to keep sin out of one’s 
life by being busy with better things, 


shows her 


through wholesome interests and oecu- 
pations, and through a eareful choice 
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of companions whose conversation and 
conduct are above reproach. But these 
natural helps are not enough. Our 
Lord Himself warned us to “watch and 
pray.” He gave us the sacraments as 
a source of that strength which only He 
can supply. Penance restores us to life 
if we have lost our life of grace by 
mortal sin, and it strengthens our re- 
sistance to sin. Daily treasures of 
grace are available in Mass and Holy 
Communion. The approach to God is 
always open through the avenue of 
prayer. From means such as these 
comes the ability to lead pure lives— 


lives which many people outside the 
Church consider impossible. 

“By keeping their friendship on a 
high plane,” writes Dr. O’Brien, “and 
conducting their courtship in a wise and 
prudent manner, young people show 
consideration for the spiritual welfare 
of each other and derive the largest 
measure of true happiness.” Such a 
courtship is the best preparation for 
Christian marriage where the love of 
sweethearts blossoms into the love of 
husband and wife and then eventually 
ripens into the love of mother and 
father. 
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Questions ANswerep 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





A Further Point 


Question: In the April issue of THE 
HoMILETIC AND PastorAL Review, I 
authored the first question which ap- 
pears in your Questions Answered De- 
partment, “Why Pre-Mass Communion 
in This Instance?” 

Many thanks for your answer. Upon 
re-reading the question and answer, I 
concluded that my question failed to 
interpret fully my intent, due to the 
fact that I omitted a very important 
circumstance which may change your 
answer somewhat. The question reads 
the same with this added circumstance: 
“The Sisters at the convent . . . re- 
quest the priest to give them Holy 
Communion in the convent chapel be- 
fore the priest says the six o’clock Mass 
at the Church”—whereas the Sisters 
will remain in the convent chapel for 
a brief thanksgiving, have breakfast, 
and then attend the seven o’clock Mass 
in the parish church. After that they 
then go to school, which begins only at 
8:30 am. Permit me to repeat the 
schedule of the Sisters on First Fridays: 
Communion in the convent chapel at 
6:00 a.m., followed by a brief thanks- 
giving in the convent chapel, breakfast, 
then the seven o’clock Mass in the 
parish church, and then school. 

I feel that the Sisters should attend 
the six o’clock Mass in the parish 
church, receive Holy Communion at the 
proper time of the Mass, return to the 
convent for breakfast, and then have 
one or two Sisters attend the seven 
o’clock Mass in the parish church to 
supervise the school children if it is 
needed. My schedule would be more in 
harmony with the liturgical ruling of 
the Church regarding giving Holy Com- 
munion during the Mass, unless a suffi- 
cient cause would excuse the Sisters 
from this ruling. It is my conviction 


that no sufficient cause exists in this 
case. 

My opinion is based on the fact that 
indiscriminate giving of Holy Commun- 
ion outside of Mass and without suffi- 
cient cause tends to lessen the im- 
portance of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass as the central act of worship. 
And unless we priests preach and live 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass as the 
central act of worship, then the Mass 
will continue to be just another mean- 
ingless liturgical service vis-a-vis the 
laity. I believe moreover that Sisters 
should also encourage the priests in 
teaching the importance of the Mass, 
and forget many of their customs which 
are personal and private as against the 
“common good” as lived in the Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS PRIEST. 

Answer: Just let me say that I have 
been hammering at this thought .over 
the years, and I use it when I have an 
occasion to give Sisters a retreat the 
same as in giving conferences to those 
who are close to priestly ordination. In 
fact, I think there is justification for 
lay persons as well as religious women 
to cut short their thanksgiving in order 
to go to Communion at the proper time 
of the Mass, if their order of the day 
calls for it. Sisters, as a rule, go first 
to Communion, and the interval from 
that time until the end of Mass, includ- 
ing the time for returning to their con- 
vent, could be made the thanksgiving 
time, if their order of the day calls for 
it. 


No Cause for Worry 


Question: Some days ago a matter 
came to my attention which has caused 
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me considerable anxiety, and I presume 
on your kindness and time to give my 
case your consideration. Last year a 
Catholic layman in the oil business 
talked to me about buying some stock. 
I had known then of the Papal prohibi- 
tion with its penalty of excommunica- 
tion regarding priests indulging in com- 
mercial or business enterprises, and 
therefore did not accept. However, 
some time later, when talking with one 
of our older and more learned and holy 
priests, he left me with the impression 
that my buying stock would not 
come under the Papal prohibition. I 
gathered from his and others’ remarks 
that the Papal enactment had as its ob- 
ject the preventing of wholesale trading 
in such matters. A younger priest-com- 
panion, whom I know to be most con- 
scientious, seemed to think likewise. I 
accordingly bought $30 worth of stock. 

Two days ago, at a priests’ gathering, 
one of the fathers stated definitely that 
an action such as mine incurred the ex- 
communication itpso facto. I was 
stunned and trembled at the thought. 
However, I had some little consolation 
when the thought came to me, if I re- 
membered allright, one had to act mala 
fide to ineur any excommunication. 
Since I had not acted mala fide, and if 
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I simply destroyed the certificate of 
stoek whieh I possess, I was wondering, 
or rather hoping, that after all perhaps 
I was still in good standing. 

Father, I would not trade my peace 
of mind for all the oil in America, and 
I submit my ease to you for your 
valued opinion, in an endeavor to re- 
gain that peace of mind. 

WESTERN PRIEST. 

Answer: What the Chureh did con- 
demn and prohibit some years ago, is 
playing the stock market, a form of 
gambling. It has never forbidden a 
priest to invest his money in stocks and 
bonds. If he is doing this, not for him- 
self personally, but for the parish, then 
he should have the bishop’s permission 
in order to guard against anything like 
insecure investments. If he is buying 
stocks for himself personally, there is 
no such precaution demanded. We can 
easily see the reason why a churchman 
investing for the Church should be cer- 
tain of what he is doing, and therefore 
have the permission of his local Ordi- 
nary before venturing to make the 
investment. 
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Three-Minute Daily Meditations on Mass and Office 


Very Rev. and dear Editor: 


I should like to send out a call for 
something for which I have been search- 
ing for quite some time—a good medi- 
tation book for priests on the three- 
minutes-a-day style, containing practi- 
cal liturgical meditations on all the 
Masses of the year together with their 
accompanying Offices of the Breviary. 

The three-minutes-a-day basis would 
make the book useful for all priests— 
the busy-bee “activist” and the quiet 
“contemplative.” The “busy-bee” 
would receive some food for thought 
and meditation, and the book would be 
elastic enough for one with more time 
to extend personally the meditation. 

The subject-matter, the text of all 
the Masses and Offices, would make the 
Office more interesting and personal and 
the celebration of Mass less mechanical. 
Of course, the matter is .admittedly 
vast, but the books can be put out in 
several series. The vastness of subject 
lends variety to the work. The subject 
is a priestly one—and a useful one. 

Many priests have put meditation on 
the “forgotten man” list. We must put 
meditation back in its rightful place in 
the priestly life, for its importance was 
strongly brought out by our Holy Fa- 
ther in his Apostolic Exhortation 
“Menti Nostre” of October, 1950, 
wherein he says: 


“Just as the desire for priestly per- 
fection is nourished and strengthened 
by daily meditation, so the omission 
and neglect of this practice is the 
source of tepidity of spirit, through 
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which piety is lessened and grows 
languid, and the impulse towards per- 
sonal sanctification is not only weak- 
ened or ceases altogether, but the en- 
tire priestly ministry suffers great 
harm. It must therefore be stated 
without reservation that no other 
means has the unique efficacy of 
meditation, and that, as a conse- 
quence, its daily practice can in no 
wise be substituted for.” 


If there is such a series of meditation 
books in circulation, I wish some 
brother-priest would let me know of it 
at the address printed at the end of this 
letter. I have been searching for one, 
but publishers tell me that they have 
never heard of it. Why doesn’t some 
colorful writer with a dynamic and 
modern style—such as, for example, 
Father Leo Trese or the Trappist who 
wrote the wonderful pamphlet “The 
God-Man’s Double’—give us a very 
timely and necessary treat and start 
such a series of books? Perhaps Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., can publish it. They 
have put out such fine Catholic litera- 
ture. 

A series of meditations—on the same 
three-minutes-a-day style—relative to 
the rubrics of the Sacraments and the 
Mass would also be an ideal contribu- 
tion towards priestly meditations. 

St. Teresa once expressed the truth 
that we must meditate or we will lose 
our soul. She was not speaking par- 
ticularly of priests, but of Christians in 
general. How much more is meditation 
important for the priest! Nemo dat 
quod non habet. If the priest—the 
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spiritual father—has no spirituality 
which is nourished by meditation, how 
is he to give to his spiritual children 
when they ask for the bread of the soul? 
Will he have to give them a stone in- 
stead of bread? 
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Book Reviews 





Miscellany of Recent Works 


In reviewing a work of St. Augustine, 
it, is hardly necessary to say anything 
special about the author, who is so well 
known and is universally regarded as 
one of the four or five greatest thinkers 
of all time (the others being Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas). But we would advise the 
reader of Mr. Sheed’s new translation 
of “The Confessions’! to begin by a 
careful perusal of the Foreword, which 
in brief space will give him an adequate 
grasp of the genius who produced the 
work. Nor is it needful to say much 
about this classic work, which has long 
been one of the most widely read of 
books, for it contains the life-story of 
a person who “had two passions seldom 
found at such intensity in one man—the 
passion of the body and the passion of 
the intellect. The conflict of the two 
tormented him cruelly, and of the tor- 
ment was born a masterpiece.” In this 
edition of the “Confessions” we have 
only the first ten books, which tell the 
story of Augustine’s life. The last three 
books are omitted since they contain 
little of autobiographical value. 

Mr. Sheed has given us as fine a 
translation as could be expected or de- 
sired. We wish, however, that the dif- 
ferent chapters could have been broken 
up by appropriate headings, which 
would be just so many keys to the un- 
derstanding of the rich and pregnant 
sentences that follow. The print also, 
though clear, could have been in a little 


*The Confessions of Saint Augustine. By 
F. J. Sheed (Sheed and Ward, New York 
City). 
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larger type. On the whole, we have 
here the most satisfactory translation 
of the “Confessions” with which the 
present reviewer is acquainted. 
“Meditations on the Gospel,” by 
Bishop Ottokar Prohaszka, is a com- 
pact three-volumes-in-one.? Father C. 
C. Martindale, S.J., in the Foreword, 
gives an extremely interesting synopsis 
of this Hungarian bishop’s life. Con- 
vinced that “independent regular medi- 
tation” is necessary for all who aspire 
to the priesthood, Bishop Prohaszka has 
left us in this large book the fruits of 
his own daily meditations, which he 
never neglected. Almost immediately 
after his ordination in 1881, he started 
making plans for the total restoration of 
Catholic life—the summing up of 
Catholics in Christ. It has been 
claimed that his brilliant intellect and 
exemplary life were responsible for the 
reawakening of Hungarian spiritual 
culture. His own spiritual, apostolic 
and literary career was beautifully co- 
ordinated throughout his entire life. 
The bishop’s smooth literary style, as 
well as the meditations which help one 
to see eye to eye with God in the light 
of eternal truth, should be a treat for 
every Catholic mind and heart. This 
book ought to win a lasting place for it- 
self among Catholic spiritual writings. 
It is especially recommended for priests. 
The “Dictionary of Dogmatie Theol- 
ogy” ought to prove to be a very useful 
work. It covers the whole scale of 
theology concerning the truths of God 
and His works, and gives the teachings 





*The Newman Press, Westminster, Md.; 
pp. 738. 
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translations and editions of the Bible to be published since Henry Cotton’s 
work appeared a century ago. .Here are described the Anglo-Saxon 
versions, the Wycliffite versions, and the series of printed versions that 
culminated in the Authorized Version. Special regard is given to the 
Revised Version and to the Rheims-Douay Version and its subsequent 
editions and revisions; and nowhere else can one find such a detailed 
account of the Catholic and non-Catholic versions of the last quarter- 
century. 

This monument of research is a fitting memorial to one whose long life 
was spent in the pursuit of truth and the study of the English Bible. 

797 pages, $10.00 


PRIESTLY BEATITUDES 


- 


REV. MAX KASSIEPE, O.M.I. 


Translated by 


REV. A. SIMON, O.M.I. 


Priestly Beatitudes is not an ordinary book of meditations or retreat con- 
ferences. The wide experience of the author in giving missions and 
retreats has enabled him to present the old truths in a refreshing, new way. 
Father Kassiepe’s exhortations direct the priest to greater zeal in his 
priestly work through a deeper spirituality. Though written specially 
for priests, this book of inspiring conferences will be of spiritual benefit 
also to all religious. 398 pages, $5.00 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 and 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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of the Church on the Trinity, God as 
Creator, the Incarnation and Divinity 
of Christ, the Sacraments, etc., all in 
easy and readily understandable lan- 
guage. Here also are treated such ques- 
tions and problems as evil, free will, 
ethics, mystical theology, ascetics, law, 
and the like. The work defines and 
answers the heresies that have sprung 
up during the centuries, and sheds light 
on such important events as the Inquisi- 
tion and the Reformation. All the fore- 
going questions and a multitude of 
others are treated in a style and lan- 
guage that any educated person can un- 
derstand without difficulty. There 
ought to be a real demand for such a 
treatise. A good general bibliography is 
given at the beginning of the volume 
and a particular one in the body of the 
work after the explanation of each 
question or subject. In the back there 
is an alphabetical index of entries. In 
all, the work has 310 + xx rather large 
pages. The price ($4.50) is not too 
much for a treatise of this kind in these 
times. 

Dr. Patrick J. Green’s “Short Life of 
Our Lord” is another of those Scripture 
textbooks for Catholic schools written 
by a number of Catholic scholars under 
the general editorship of Very Rev. 
Msgr. J. M. T. Barton in England, and 
now happily made available in this 
country. Too much cannot be said in 
favor of them all. In order to give the 
reader a good idea of the present vol- 
ume, we can hardly do better than re- 
peat what is given on the flap. “All the 
essentials of Our Lord’s life and teach- 
ing are here given in simple language. 
Customs and ways of life in the- Holy 
Land are explained whenever they 


*By Msgrs. Pietro Parante, Antonio Pio- 
lanti and Salvatore Garafola. Translated by 
Emmanuel Doronzo, O.M.I. (Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 

*A Short Life of Our Lord. By Patrick J. 
Green, Ph.D. (The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md.). ° 
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throw light on the narrative. Photo- 
graphs, maps and plans are included in 
order to give the beginner a clear know]l- 
edge of the place in which Our Lord 
lived and taught. This book provides 
an adequate introduction to the Gospels 
for children of high-school level and 
keeps close to the original Scripture 
story.” The foregoing testimony is 
only too conservative in apparently re- 
stricting the book’s usefulness to teen- 
agers. It is rather for all intelligent 
persons who want to know, and should 
know much more than they do, about 
Our Lord and the holy and sublime 
teachings of the New Testament. 
CuarLes J. Caan, O.P. 


Jewish Philosophers Hail Christ 


Father Oesterreicher brings forward 
seven Jews and asks them: “What think 
ye of Christ?”! And the seven have 
answered: “We have known and have 
believed that He is the Son of the Liv- 
ing God.” Henri Bergson, the philoso- 
pher of experience, sees in Christianity 
the only valid foundation for true mys- 
ticism; Edmund Husserl, the logician, 
finds the full Truth in Christ; Alfred 
Reinach, seeking the absolute, recog- 
nizes Christ as Alpha and Omega; Max 
Scheler, critic of modern man, discovers 
the primacy of Christian love in the re- 
assortment of contemporary values; 
Paul Landsberg concludes that society’s 
most appropriate existence is in the 
Mystical Body; Max Picard, painter 
and arch-reactionary, sees in the hu- 
man face clear traces of a “Flight from 
God,” but he is sure that Christ will 
pursue “with unhurrying chase . 
deliberate speed, majestic instancy” and 
put back the light by which man shows 
his recognition of God; and lastly there 

*Walls Are Crumbling. Seven Jewish 
Philosophers Discover Christ. By John M. 
Oesterreicher. Foreword by Jacques Mari- 


tain (The Devin-Adair Company, New York 
City; 372 pages, plus notes and index). 
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Is G. I. Equipment all a soldier needs? 


There’s no denying that America’s soldiers are among the finest equipped in 
the world—in peace and war they are supplied with excellent food and 
clothing, potent weapons and superb medical care. 


But these things are a soldier's G. |. equipment. Aside from them there have 
always been many personal items that every service man supplies for himself. 


And for the Catholic soldier—there’s one vital piece of equipment he doesn't 
depend on the government to supply—his own daily Missal. 


For all your parishioners now in service and for those 
expecting to go, there’s one outstanding missal. 


THE SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL 


And—The Convenient 4 Volume Edition might well 
have been designed just for the military man. 
Actually, this unique daily Missal was especially 
planned for all Catholics who travel a great deal 
or go directly to work or school from Mass. It has 
been enthusiastically received by all who prefer a 
smaller Missal. Service men will welcome it too, for its handy size 
slips easily into a uniform pocket. 


4 VOL EDITION 





There are four separate volumes, one for each season of the Liturgi- 
cal year. It’s economical too, since each volume is used only one- 
quarter of the year and will far outlast a one-volume Missal. A 
special container for the four volumes will keep them neat in a military 
foot-locker and prevent misplacement when packed for travel. 


Complete as well as compact and convenient, each volume contains the Ordi- 
nary of the Mass as well as all changeable parts relative to the Liturgical 
season. Also, each volume contains many informative notes and a condensed 
history of the lives of many Saints. 


So if you are interested in a Missal suitable for the service-bound young 
man, keep one edition in mind— 


the Convenient 4 Volume Edition of 
THE SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 


For further information and prices, send for Your FREE Illustrated Brochure 
No. 50CM. 


Order from your favorite Church Goods Dealer, Book Store or 


The E. M. LOHMANN COMPANY 


Church Goods — Religious Articles — Books — Manufacturers of Fine Vestments 
413-415-417 Sibley Street Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 
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is Edith Stein, snatched from her cell 
in Carmel where she had gone to learn 
the “Science of the Cross” and put into 
a Nazi gas-chamber where she gave up 
her mystic soul in expiation and love. 

The author has done more than 
dramatize these seven. He has offered 
them as types who were freed from the 
woeful anxieties of modern Judaism and 
the clamorous confusion of the world in 
which they lived, as if they had found 
what Gerard Manly Hopkins calls a 
place “where the green swell is in the 
havens dumb and out of the swing of 
the sea.” 

The thinking in this volume goes far- 
ther than most modern philosophers 
will go: it terminates with Christ and 
His Father. Could it not be that there 
are many Jewish intellectuals whose 
native powers of penetration and keen 
sensibilities have more than once forced 
them to gaze upon the Blessed Figure 
of Christ as the only appropriate termi- 
nal to their listless wanderings and re- 
ligious insecurity? It seems that the 
Jew, with his natural ardor and his 
resolute persistence, his limitless pa- 
tience and his ability to suffer, is not 
the materialist he has been superficially 
dubbed, but a potential Christian as- 
cetic: perhaps it was that very calling 
for which he was prepared as he car- 
ried the revealed religion through all 
the darksome years of the Old Cove- 
nant. The bad break came when at his 
very headquarters in the Sanhedrin he 
looked into the face of our Blessed Sav- 
iour and failed to judge that here was 
the Messiah who had fulfilled the 
prophecies which centuries of unauthen- 
tic traditions and practices had‘to a 
great extent beclouded. 

If through the thoughts of these seven 
neo-apostles the hopeful message of re- 
demption gets down into the labyrin- 
thine castes of religious and even non- 
religious Jews, there may be a vast 
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spiritual awakening in this world. The 
Jews, despite contradiction and opposi- 
tion, are indeed a leaven and they 
radically affect the thinking of other 
men. This book may stimulate the 
realization that, if the destructive cur- 
rent of anti-Semitism can be dyked and 
dammed and the Jews given a chance 
to live without the fear of being swept 
away on a tide of unreasoned, if not 
unreasonable, resentment, they may 
fulfill their true destiny in the more 
fruitful land of Christ from which in 
self-defense, timorous or arrogant, they 
have so long kept themselves in hope- 
less isolation. 

JOHN C. SELNER, 8:8. 


Professional Ethics 


Another recent publication discusses 
an important phase of professional 
ethics. It is written for case-workers to 
guide them in solving the more common 
moral dilemmas arising out of social 
work.! An extended statement of gen- 
eral principles is first given and then the 
practical problems frequently met are 
considered. The author is particularly 
intent in teaching the social worker 
what he may and may not do morally 
in the exercise of his profession. 

More than a third of the treatise is 
a summary of general ethical principles, 
with particular attention paid to the 
principles of double effect and codpera- 
tion in evil. A chapter is devoted to 
conscience and its multiple distinctions. 
The latter are apt to be very confus- 
ing for a reader who has not a teacher 
to help him. The author sets forth 
human nature as the norm of moral 
goodness. Yet, obviously this norm 
contributes little to the formulation of 
such principles as that of double effect 


and codperation. The final and true 


' Moral) Problems in Social Work. By 
Charles R. McKenney, S8J.. MSSS. (The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
pp. xv—131). 

















New and Outstanding 
KENEDY BOOKS 








A new and 
original approach 
to the devotion of 


the Sacred Heart 


The Sacred 
Heart 
and Modern 
Life 


By FRANCOIS 
CHARMOT, S. J. 


Translated by 
Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


This richly rewarding book 
by a noted French theolo- 
gian is an event of major im- 
portance in the literature of 
the Sacred Heart. Its pro- 
found, original synthesis 
integrates the devotion to 
the Heart of Christ with the 
theology of the Mystical 
Body, and orientates both 
the active apostle and the 
contemplative in the spirit- 
uality of this authentic devo- 
tion. Richly documented, 
with many references cover- 
ing the newest theological 
writing on the subject. 
$3.50 





THE VIRGIN MARY 


By JEAN GUITTON. Translated by A. Gordon Smith. 
A forthright, warm and deeply spiritual book on the 
‘*thuman and historical’? Mary and the Mary of dogma and 
piety. It cuts through sentimentality and searches both 
sound doctrine and the logic of life for a just and reason- 
able understanding of the mystery of Mary. May Selec- 
tion, Spiritual Book Associates. $2.75 


ONE SHEPHERD 


By CHARLES BOYER, S. J. Foreword by REV. JOHN 
LAFARGE, S.J. An up-to-date, candid and compre- 
hensive statement on the question of Church Unity as it 
pertains to the Eastern Churches, Anglicanism and Prot- 
estantism, by the president of UNITAS. It is definite, 
constructive, compassionate, and a concise source of in- 
formation on many confused issues. $2.00 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By ELIZABETH M. LYNSKEY, Ph.D. J/ntroduction by 
JOHN J. MENG, Ph.D. Foreword by GEORGE N. 
SHUSTER, Ph.D., LL.D., President, Hunter College. 
This timely and authoritative book gives all the necessary 
principles and facts for a clear and accurate understanding 
of the structure of the Catholic Church from top to bottom. 
It is clear, detailed, absorbing to read, a permanent refer- 
ence book, and an invaluable source book for dispelling 
misinformation and misunderstanding concerning the true 
nature of the Church. $2.00 


an 

SAINT THERESE 

AND SUFFERING 
By ABBE ANDRE COMBES. Translated by MSGR. 
PHILIP E. HALLETT. The final volume in Abbé 
Combes’ widely acclaimed trilogy on the sanctity of St. 
Thérése. It discusses that facet of the Saint’s life which 
most accounts for her appeal in the present day... an 
analytical study not only for the clergy and scholars but 
also for the laity. In the same series: The Spirituality of 
St. Thérese; The Heart of St. Thérése. $2.50 


At your bookstore 





PrP. JI. KENNEDY & SONS 12 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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norm of morality is right reason—that 
is, reason which is right or correct in 
so far as it judges the needs and facul- 
ties of human nature in proper order 
and proportion. To be good an act 
must measure up to the standard set 
by reason. Nowhere is this better illus- 
trated than in the principles of double 
effect and material and formal coépera- 
tion. 

The problems peculiar to social work 
taken up in the practical part of the 
book are as follows: aiding or working 
with persons without approving their 
moral standards (non-judgmental at- 
titude); problems arising from inter- 
views with clients; the relationship with 
the family group as distinct from the 
individual; supervisory duties; referral 
to priests for spiritual assistance (noth- 
ing is stated on the question of re- 
ferral to a non-Catholic clergyman). 
Attention is also given to the social 
worker’s responsibility towards a client 
when operations affecting life or re- 
production are being considered. 
Throughout, the author endeavors to 
guide the social worker to sound moral 
judgments that accord with the writings 
of authors who have directly discussed 
such questions, or that at least are 
analogous to the principles accepted in 
other professions. 

In covering this wide area of prob- 
lems, certain topics are not treated as 
adequately as seems required for a 
thorough and exact understanding of 
the matter discussed—for example, ar- 
tificial insemination, “natural” birth 
control (the term is the author’s), the 
virtue of chastity. The addresses of 
our present Holy Father on the first 
two topics will provide the necessary 
material for a subsequent edition. 
Some will not agree with the author’s 
opinion that a worker may submit 
negatively to a social agency’s policy 
of recommending therapeutic abortion 
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in certain cases, by omitting all mention 
of its sinfulness to a client who it is 
foreseen will resort to this means. It 
is one thing to forego fraternal correc- 
tion for the good of the person con- 
cerned, but quite another to bow to an 
immoral policy. The problem of co- 
operation in evil is indeed a thorny 
one for the social worker who is con- 
fronted daily with a rampant and dom- 
inant materialistic and secularist stand- 
ard of values. Perhaps the author 
will give in his next edition some con- 
sideration to the ways and means of 
counteracting such social pressure, in 
addition to viewing the problem from 
the aspect of the individual. Thereby 
his moral study will take on greater 
value. Francis B. Donne.ty, J.C.D. 


English and Irish Publications 


Fr. Henry Davis, 8.J., who died re- 
cently, is in the lists of Messrs. Sheed 
and Ward, with a remarkably large 
summary. of his four famous volumes 
of moral and pastoral theology. All 
the principles are there, of course, and 
perhaps the present writer was expect- 
ing a little too much when he looked it 
up for guidance on some constantly re- 
curring practical problems (for in- 
stance, the attitude of the Catholic wife 
whose husband insists on using a con- 
traceptive and replying to her protes- 
tations with a threat to leave her and 
the children). 

The new English edition of the -en- 
tire works of Saints Teresa of Avila 
and John of the Cross by Professor 
Allison Peers of Liverpool University 
has been completed by the publication 
of two volumes, over 1000 pages in all, 
of “The Letters of Saint Teresa of 
Jesus,” by Burns, Oates. No further 
introduction is needed of a critical 
translation that has already become 
classic. Francis J. Rretey, C.MS. 


























Main Altar Regina Pacis Votive Shrine 
Church, 65th St. & 12th Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. R. Cioffi, Pastor 
A. J. De Pace—Architect 

The Shrine Church of Regina 
Pacis has been acclaimed by 
thousands one of the outstand- 
ing Churches in America. The 
Gasparri Studios are proud to 
have had a part in its execu- 
tion. We furnished the altars, 
shrines, Stations of the Cross, 
marble floors, marble wainscot- 
ing—all the marble. Since the 
dedication last August, over 
three hundred thousand have 
visited this imposing edifice. 
You must see this work of art 
to appreciate its grandeur. 
There is marble in this Church 
from all parts of the world. 


Che Gasparri 


Studios 


2992 Webster Avenue 
New York 58, N. Y. 


Studios Pietrasanta, Italy 














NEW SPIRITUAL 


SUFFERING WITH CHRIST 


An anthology of the writings of Dom 
Columba Marmion, O.S.B., compiled from 
his major works as we!! as from his letters 
of spiritual direction. The extracts con- 
template Christ in His Person and in His 
work of redemption. Proceeding then to 
our share in that work as Christians, they 
probe multiform human misery and suffer- 
ing, explain the conditions for its pro- 
ductiveness through union with Christ, 
prepare us even for death, the supreme 
trial, and preview our participation in 
Christ’s eternal glory. $3.75 


THIS IS THE FAITH 


By Francis J. Ripley 


‘*This is the time for positive exposition of 
the Faith and those who are engaged in the 
task cannot fail to be grateful to Fr. 
Ripley for his admirable book. It will 
prove invaluable to priests, nuns and 
groups of people to whom a deep knowledge 
is necessary. . . It is obvious that the de- 
sign of the book is expository but much of 
apologetics is implicit in it.’’—Duckett’s 
Register $5.00 


THE ETERNAL PURPOSE 


By M. Philipon, O.P. 


Modern man, having forgotten God, has 
lost his center of gravity; knowing neither 
God nor himself, he does not know the 
meaning of life. Father Philipon at- 
tempts to re-educate and reorient man by 
placing him in his true setting: the super- 
natural, the eternal. This he does by 
considering life as faith and love, action 
and suffering, and relating these to the 
eternal. $2.25 


CHRIST’S APPEAL FOR 


LOVE 
By Sister Josefa Menendez, R.S.C.J. 


An abridged edition containing the sub- 
stance of the message of the Sacred Heart 
to the world as found in The Way of 
Divine Love. ‘“‘A sketch of the life and 
writings of Sister Josefa Menendez, who 
in our own time is believed to have been 
favored with special revelations by our 
Lord Himself, it offers inspiration and 
encouragement to all clients of the Sacred 
Heart.’’— Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
$1.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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CATHOLIC AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATORS 
First National Convention With 
A Full...Well-rounded Program 





Date: August 4-5, 1952 (Monday and Tuesday). 





























Place: Air-conditioned halls in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sponsorship: THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR, under the general 
ehairmanship of The Reverend Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Speakers include, Rev. Leo McCormick, Superintendent of Baltimore Schools, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Superintendent of Buffalo Schools, Rev. Michael F. 
Mullen, C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, Sister Mary Ruth, S.P., Ph.D., 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, Sister Mary Anacleta, R.S.M., St. Xavier 
College, Chicago, Mr. Michael V. Ference, Administrator of Audio-Visual 
Dept., Pittsburgh. 


Vast Exhibit Area Open to Catholic Educators 


The program, as planned, makes allowance for a minimum of six hours dur- 
ing the two-day convention for our Catholic educators to visit the hall of 
exhibits. Here they will find upwards of one hundred booths set up in the 
Hotel Sherman's two adjacent spacious rooms: The Grand Ballroom and 
The Exhibit Hall. Our Catholic audio-visual educators will have a unique 
opportunity of inspecting all types and models of equipment and related film, 
| filmstrip, disc, and magnetic tape recording products available for educational 





purposes. 


Invitation Extended to All Catholic Educators to Attend 


All Catholic educators are cordially invited to attend the two-day CAVE con- 
vention at the Hotel Sherman, August 4-5, 1952. All will want to come 
prepared with many questions on the topics of the addresses to be delivered 
at the sessions, and actively participate in the discussion periods which follow 
the several addresses. 


We will gladly make hotel reservations for you or staff. 


THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 








